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In the exhibition of paintings by the artist opening January 23rd at the Pierre Matisse Gallery, New York. 
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THE RACES OF MAN 
By MALVINA HOFFMAN 


JANUARY 30th TO FEBRUARY 24th 


ry 


(at 15 Vanderbilt Avenue ) 


OUIS VAUXCELLES, in reviewing this important ex- 
hibition recently shown at the Trocadero in Paris, 
writes in Excelsior as follows: ‘“‘The large south gallery 
of the Museum of Ethnography houses today the hundred 
statues made by the tools of Miss Malvina Hoffman. I 
have seen again the Hawaiian athlete, the Shillak war- 
rior, arranged, not in repose, but in action, the one ready 
to dive, the other brandishing his spear. I have contem- 
plated with renewed interest these busts overflowing 
with life; the ‘Sakai malais’ with forehead encircled by 
a bandeau, the Javanese with the meditative expression, 
the Mongol, the Tibetan, the sinuous Japanese woman, 
the groups of youths of Madura and Borneo, the Papouin 
of New Guinea, the maiden of Bali bearing with noblé 


grace a basket of fruit on her head and leading a child by 
her right hand. 


“Malvina Hoffman, in accepting the almost superhuman 
task confided to her by Professor Berthold Laufer of 
Chicago, risked a serious failure. She triumphed—and 
one does not know which to admire most—the dauntless- 


ness of the explorer, or the forceful talent of the artist.” 


An admission charge of one dollar will be 
made at the opening reception on the 
afternoon of January 30th. The proceeds 
to be devoted to the Emergency Fund for 


Needy American Artists. 





“Tom-tom Player, Senegal, Africa” 
Courtesy of Asia 
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Hartford Plans 
For the Opening 
Of New Building 














Exhibition of Picasso Paintings 
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Jr, is the director. Although the ex 


terior conforms architecturally with 










that of the pseudo-classic Morgan Me. 
morial, the interior is naturally in 
striking contrast. 

In conjunction with the reception 
and formal opening, which will attract 
leaders of the art world from all over 
the country, two important events are 
planned. The first of these, which is 
naturally of paramount interest to read- 
ers of Tue Art NEws, is the first Ameri- 
can retrospective of the work of Pi- 
casso, which will consist in large part 
of paintings never before shown in this 
country. This display, including sixty 
canvases and forty drawings, promises 
torank as second only to the great Pi- 
casso retrospective held in Paris. The 
second event will be the presentation, 
under the auspices of the Friends and 
Enemies of Modern Music, of the world 
premiere of an opera by Gertrude Stein 
and Virgil Thomson in the new Avery 
Auditorium, a feature of the Avery 
Building, 

The Picasso exhibition, which in- 
cludes loans from leading collectors, 
dealers and museums in both America 
and Europe, promises to be an event of 
the first magnitude, covering through 
the finest examples obtainable every 
phase and periéd of the great Span- 
lard’s varied production. Paul Rosen- 
berg of Paris, owner of one of the most 
important Picasso collections in the 
World, will send more than a dozen pic- 
tures, among the most noteworthy be- 
‘Ng several of his large abstractions 
lating from 1924 and 1925 and the fa- 
mous “Three Musicians.” Picasso him- 
‘elf will send a group of recently com- 
fe, Re omag In addition the follow- 

ectors, dealers and museums 
v4 <_< important works 
ag sa to form a compete sur- 
riod” down . + ot chet the “Blue Pe- 
toate niin: “te ost recent produc- 

i apoleon Gourgaud of 
teadas '. Harry Bakwin of New York, 

er & Company of New York, 
on. Fukushima of Paris, Adolph 
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“SELF-PORTRAIT” 


WHITNEY SHOWS 


SELF-PORTRAITS 


By LAURIE EGLINGTON 
“Self-Portraits by Living American 


Artists” at the Whitney Museum is one 
of the most peaceful gatherings of art- 
ists I have ever attended. The quiet 


faces looking out from the canvases 
may seem expectant, but they make no 
demands. Denuding ourselves as much 
as possible of personal associations, 
and the influence of names, we are 
free to roam at will among the crowd, 


stopping to listen only to those who by 
the power of their art can attract and 
hold our attention. 

The concentration on self-portraits 
narrows down the field for comparison 
to the essential approach of a large 
number of artists to a peculiarly inti- 
mate and revealing form of expression. 
Such a show gives the spectator a fair 
opportunity to judge the value of what 
the artist has to say; for even where 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Museum. 








New Radio Program 
On “Art in America” 
To Start in February 


“Art in America,” a national radio 
program of lectures on various phases 
of American art and artists, will be 
inaugurated on Fe>Druary 3 with a pro- 
gram entitled, “Painter Reporters of 
the New World.” This feature has been 
initiated by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and organized under 
the auspices of The American Federa- 
tion of Arts under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
with the cooperation of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion. The program will be divided into 
two series, the first of which, covering 
American art up to 1865, has been pre- 
pared with the cooperation of the Art 
Institute of Chicago and the Metropoli- 


tan Museum of Art. The second series, 


to be broadcast in the fall of 1934, will 
cover the period from 1865 to the pres- 


(Continued on page 22) 


By ANNE GOLDTHWAITE 
One of the outstanding works in the current exhibition of Self-Portraits by Living American Artists at the Whitney 


WOMEN ARTISTS 
ANNOUNCE PRIZES to pose and composition. Although the 


Ten cash prizes totaling $1,000 and 
the Association’s 1934 medal for the 
best work of art entered in the 43rd 
Annual Exhibition of the National As- 
sociation of Women Painters and 
Sculptors, now on view at the Fine 


Arts Building, have been recently an- 
nounced, The awards are as follows: 
& S. Medal — Gladys 
Mystic, Conn., for 
sculptured work, “Noah’s Wife’; Anna 
Hyatt Huntington Prize of $175 for 
sculpture — Laura 
Westport, Conn., for ‘“‘Catch-as-Catch- 
Can”; Anna Hyatt Huntington Prize 
of $175 for sculpture—Gladys Edgerly 
Conn., for ‘“Noah’s 
Wife”; Eloise Eagan Prize of $100 for 
landscape—Elizabeth Grandin, New 
York City, for “Winter Landscape”; 
Cooper Prize of $100 for portraiture— 
Ruth Wilcox, Tenafly, N. J., for “Por- 


A OW. 
Edgerly Bates, 


(Continued on page 5) 

















Baltimore Show 
Surveys Trends 
In American Art 











Stages in National Development 
Dating from XVIIIth Century 
to Present Day Movements 
Seen in Fine Loan Exhibition 




















































By CHARLES Ross Rogers 
Assistant Director, Baltimore Museum 
of Art 
BALTIMORE.—Accustomed to see- 
ing random and scattered examples of 
American art, one is at once illumi- 
nated and gratified to find the sequence 
of native development in one exhibi- 
tion. A complete survey of American 
painting, embracing significant exam- 
ples from the XVIIIth century through 
the modern movements of today, 
opened with an exhibition at the Balti- 
more Museum of Art on January 10. 
The show will continue throughout the 

month of February. 

Each painting has been personally 
selected by Director R. J. McKinney. 
Mr. McKinney has chosen artists whose 
activity during their relative periods 
has been significant to the growth of 
American painting. In the choice of 
every canvas an effort has been made 
to show the most characteristic works 
of each artist. Museums, galleries and 
private collectors throughout the coun- 
try have cooperated to make the exhi- 
bition the most important display of 


American painting ever presented in 
Baltimore. 


Among the early American group is 
an interesting portrait of Mrs. W. G. D. 
La Touche by Gilbert Stuart (1755- 
1828), lent by M. Knoedler and Com- 
pany. This painting was recently 
shown at the Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts and is considered a signifi- 
cant example of Stuart’s work. 


Portrait painting in the early days of 
this country is somewhat characterized 
by certain limitations which have to do 
with the lack of originality in relation 





painters often obtained good like- 
nesses, their technique was generally 
stereotyped and conventional. Gilbert 
Stuart was an exception to this class; 
his portraiture transcended mere like- 
nesses; the free and spontaneous man- 
ner in which he painted, combined with 
his originality in composition and pose 
has definitely placed him as the first 
important artist in America. 


The XVIIIth and early XIXth centu- 
ries are represented by such men as 
West, Hesselius and Earl, whose paint- 
ings are a conspicuous part of the larg- 
er group selected as typical examples 
of this specific period. An allegorical 
composition containing portraits of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Custance by Benjamin 
West (1738-1820), formerly in the col- 
lection of Mrs. Louis Raphael, has been 
lent by Jacques Seligman of New York. 
A portrait of Colonel William Taylor 
by Ralph Earl (1751-1801) has been 
lent by Knoedler and Company, also of 


Gardin Fraser, 


(Continwed on page 4) 
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Hertiord Plans 
For the Opening 


(Continued from page 3) 

New York, Mr. and Mrs. William Aver- 
ell Harriman of New York, the Marie 
Harriman Gallery of New York, the Al- 
bright Art Gallery of Buffalo, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn of New York, 
A. E. Gallatin of New York, Wilden- 
stein and Company of New York, Pi- 
erre Matisse of New York, Stephen 
Clark of New York, Mr. and Mrs. Sid- 
ney Janowitz of New York, Mr. and 
Mrs. James T. Soby of Hartford, the 
Errazurir collection of Paris and the 
George L. K. Morris collection of New 
York. 

Turning from the opening events to 
the museum building itself, it is inter- 
esting to ndte that last year Mr. Austin 
went abroad and made a survey of Eu- 
ropean museums. This research served 
as a basis and general outline for the 
construction of the new wing built by 
Morris and O’Connor of New York. 

The keynote of the Avery Museum 
architecture is a return to functional- 
ism—the determination of form by use. 
The new museum is designed to give 
maximum space for housing and dis- 
playing exhibitions, maximum light and 
greater expedition of instructional and 
educational] facilities. The museum as 
a building is completely subservient to 
the museum as an institution—in other 
words, there is conformation of design 
to purpose. Instead of following the 
universal conception that a museum 
building itself must be “artistic”-—im- 
posing with classical orders outside, re- 
plete with carvings, dados and all man- 
ner of gimcrackery within, the design- 
ers of the Avery Museum tried to avoid 
the traditional idea and to create an 
entirely new type of museum archi- 
tecture. This is especially apparent in 
the court which, with its balcony-like 
galleries ranged one above the other 
around the four sides, gives the feeling 
of mass entirely suspended. 

The place of honor in the new build- 
ing will be held by a statue group enti- 
tled “Venus with Nymph and Satyr.” It 
is the work of the XVIth century sculp- 
tor Pietro Francavilla, who was a pupil 
of Giovanni da Bologna. Italian sculp- 
ture of the XVIth and XVIIth century 
is extremely rare in this country. This 
is probably the only statue by Franda- 
villa in America, with the exception 
of a statue of Apollo in the collection 
of George Blumenthal of New York. 
The Venus is particularly interesting 
because its style marks the turning 
point between the late Renaissance 
and the Baroque periods. The group 
came from the Fogg Art Museum in 
Cambridge, where it was on exhibit 
through the courtesy of Durlacher 
Bros. 

The auditorium of the new building 
is completely equipped with moving 
picture projectors and sound apparatus 
as well as spot and flood lights and 
other stage accessories. This makes 
it possibile for the museum to present 
drama, cinema, music and dance per- 
formances on an ambitious scale. 


N. Y. UNIVERSITY 
NAMES PANOFSKY 


The Department of Fine Arts of the 
Graduate School of New York Uni- 
versity announces that Professor Erwin 
Panofsky, formerly of the University 
_of Hamburg, Germany, an eminent au- 
thority in the field of Northern Euro- 
pean Painting, has been appointed 
Visiting Professor of Fine Arts. This 
appointment has been made possible 
through the generosity of a group of 
well-known art collectors and patrons 
of art in New York City, including the 
following: Paul Baerwald, eGorge Blu- 
menthal, Leonard A. Cohn, Alfred A. 
Cook, Mrs. W. Murray Crane, Henry 
Goldman, William Goldman, Henry 
Ittleson, Arthur Lehman, Philip Leh- 
man, Emanuel Libman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward C. Mack, Walter W. Naum- 
burg, William C. Osborne, Rev. W. S. 
Prunty, Ernst Rosenfeld, Arthur H. 
Sulzberger, Lionel F. Straus, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Wadsworth, Felix M. Warburg, 
and an anonymous donor. 

Professor Panofsky arrives early in 
February, and his courses, to be given 
at the Metropolitan Museum, will in- 
clude German Painting of the XVth 
century and French Painting of the 
XVIiIth and XVIIIth century, both of 
which will be open to the public. 
Further information regarding these 
courses may be obtained by writing to 
the Executive Secretary, College of 
Fine Arts, New York University, 100 
Washington Square Hast. 
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Painting Show Now on View at the Baltimore Mu 
Of New Building) Presents a Broad Survey of Trends in American Art 


“FISHING VILLAGE” 


Loaned by the Downtown Galleries to the Survey of American Painting Exhibition now on view at the Baltimore 





(Continued from page 3) 


New York. Another painting of inter- 
est is a portrait of Charles Calvert of 
Maryland by John Hesselius (1728- 
1788), lent by General Lawrason Riggs 
of Baltimore, which is one of eight 
paintings of the Calvert family discov- 
ered in Asolo, Italy. 

Tracing the development of Ameri- 
can painting up through the XIXth cen- 
tury and early XXth century, we ob- 
serve an inevitable influence being ex- 
erted by the contemporary European 
movements, chiefly that of the Barbizon 
School, the Pre-Raphaelites and later 
the Impressionists. The latter, with 
their emphasis on experimentation 
with the play of light in relation to 
color and the study of atmospheric 
qualities in painting, provided the 
most marked stimulus to painters on 
this side of the Atlantic. But, in spite 
of this, a certain spirit was growing 
out of the North American environment 
which caused the gradual emergence 
of an art idiom peculiarly national in its 
expression. Although American art. 
was still dominated by the relative as- 
pect of things, an important step had 
been taken toward the release of paint- 


ing from the conventional treatment of 
the past. 


An artist whose work is somewhat 


60 





Museum of Art. 


characteristic of this early Impression- 
ism, whose vibrant personality and dar- 
ing unconventionalism made him a 
center of attraction and dispute in so 
many literary and artistic circles, was 
the fascinating and enigmatic James 
A. McNeill Whistler (1834-1903). He 
performed a distinct service in pointing 
out the aesthetic value of Japanese 
prints which materially influenced later 
developments. He is represented in 
this exhibition by his best known paint- 
ing, “A Portrait of the Artist’s Mother, 
Arrangement in Grey and _ Black,” 
which has been lent by the Louvre 
through the Museum of Modern Art. 
This canvas was painted in 1871 and 
first shown at the Royal Academy in 
London a year later, when it brought 
forth a storm of protest from the crit- 
ics. They charged him with sentimen- 
tality, the cardinal sin among progres- 
sive artists of that day. Bad drawing, 
color, painting and title were among 
the taunts which determined Whistler’s 
future attitude toward the Academy. 
The dispute is by no means ended; but, 
in spite of this, the portrait has come to 
be regarded as the foremost American 
painting. In 1881 it was exhibited in 
Philadelphia, later in New York, Paris, 
Dublin, Amsterdam and Glasgow. In 
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By BERNARD KARFIOL 


1891 it was purchased by the French 
Government for the Luxembourg, later 
to be hung in the Louvre after Whis- 
tler’s death. 

Forerunners and exponents of Im- 
pressionism in its various phases are 
included in this show. Among them 
is Cecilia Beaux, who is represented 
by “After the Meeting” which is from 
the Maurice A. Scott Collection and 
lent by the Toledo Museum of Art. 
“The Sand Cart” is a sound example 
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Saturday, January 20, 1934 
of the work of George Bellows (1899. 
1926) and comes to the exhibitio, 
through the courtesy of the Brooklyy 
Museum of Art, John Twachtman’, 
“Emerald Pool” is lent by the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, Washington, p. ¢ 
“The Luxembourg Gardens a; Twi. 
light,” by John Singer Sargent (1856. 
1925), was formerly in the collection oe 
Charles F. McKim and bears an inserip, 
tion to him by Sargent. It is one of 
Sargent’s two paintings of the Luxe. 
bourg Gardens done during th, early 
part of his career and has been jent }, 
the Minneapolis Institute of Aris The 
work of Frederick Frieseke ; repre. 
sented by “Torn Lingerie,” len; by the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. 
Although there is a recogni: 
ger in labeling art movements. 


d dan. 


lor 
sake of convenience the term a 
sionism” has been applied to tho actiy. 
ities of the latest group of XXih cen- 
tury modernists, as “Impressionism” 
was given to the group which }jas just 
been discussed. Expressionis) Sug. 
gests that the artists it designates have 
moved further from realism, insisting 


on the expression of their own individ. 


ual subjective reactions toward their 
models, with less regard for the real- 
istic objective aspect of things. Docy. 
mental statement is sacrificed for more 
inventive creations through which free. 


dom a greater aesthetic profundity js 
attained. 

This school is liberally represented 
in the exhibition. A few of the more 
outstanding artists and their work are 
noted here. For instance, Max Weber's 
“Music” has been shown in all impor. 
tant exhibitions in this country and ip 
London and Paris. It has come to the 
Museum through the courtesy of the 
Downtown Gallery in New York. From 
the same gallery comes an. interesting 
painting called “A Fishing Village” by 
Bernard Karfiol. The well-known por- 
trait of Otis Skinner, as Colonel Phil. 
lipe Bridau in “The Honor of the Fam- 
ily,” painted by George Luks, has been 
lent by the Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Washington, D. C. A highly imagina- 
tive and mystical abstraction, suggest- 
ing a symphonic color arrangement, is 
“The Storm” by Augustus Vincent 
Tack, also lent by the Phillips Memo- 
rial Gallery. Walt Kuhn is represented 
by a striking example called ‘The Blue 
Clown” which has been lent by the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. 


* 
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WHITNEY SHOWS 


SELF PORTRAITS 


(Continued from page 3) 





rtraiture is not the painter’s most 
familiar OF natural form, his attack on 
ne given problem does not, after all, 
veil to be dictated by mere represent- 
ation, On the other hand, it gives gen- 
erous scope to the habitual limner of 
faces to Show off a technique in which 
ne often attains a dangerous facility. 

Waiting for a painting’to speak to 
you does not tend to attract a group 
of faces outstanding from the point of 
view of classic features. The greatness 
of Canadé’s power in paint—seen to 
jdvantage in the portrait which we re- 
produce, and which I think is perhaps 
the finest in the show—far transcends 
the exterior trappings with which he 
has to meet the world. If this exhibi- 
tion were to do nothing else but make 
one realize the bigness of Canadé’s tal- 
ent, admirably brought out in contrast 
to the poverty of much that surrounds 
him, it would justify its promotion. Be 
it said to the credit of the museum, this 
portrait represents a purchase of 1929. 

The next most insistent voice is that 
of Raphael Soyer, with his “Self-Por- 
trait,” reproduced in last week’s ArT 
News. Surely nature did not endow 
him with a winning nor even intelli- 
gent-looking face; yet the fact that he 
has something to say in paint imbues 
his work with a definite power, denied 
his physical features. The portrait of 
anne Goldthwaite, which we repro- 
duce, will speak for itself, while an 
etching also from her hand reveals her 
special talent at its height. For sensi- 
tiveness of line combined with the ut- 
most refinement of technique, this lat- 
tr work can hardly be excelled in 
America today. 

In quite different vein from the pre- 
ceding, Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s well known 
self-portrait, which was shown in the 
old Daniel Gallery about 1925-26, epit- 
omizes the artist’s finest expression. 
The strong current of humor pitilessly 
directed against himself is indicative 
of a lovable trait which often lies un- 
suspected beneath the calm facade of 
his countrymen, while his technical 
mastery is the better appreciated 
through being reinforced by strong 
characterization. 

The strange, shy personality of Kar- 
fol is seen in inimitable representa- 
tion in the dimly shadowed figure re- 
fected in the mirror, before which is 
seated a large and fat nude who, 
dressed in blue chemise, completely 
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RARE ENGLISH & CONTINENTAL 
SILVER, MINIATURES, ANTIQUE 
JEWELS, FINE SNUFFBOXES 


“SELF-PORTRAIT 


dominates the canvas. Any attention 
not spent on this central figure is lav- 


ished on some beautiful painting in the 


vase of roses at the right; yet one im- 
mediately recognizes the essential spir- 
it of the artist, in spite of the powerful 
effort at distraction. The painting as a 
whole is the best of Karfiol that I know, 
revealing a liveliness of brush-work 
and joy in fresh color that is utterly 
delightful. That as much cannot be 
said for other works of the artist, even 
in the present exhibitions, is to be re- 
gretted. Stan, and an early Walkowitz 
done in 1908, were the only others 
among the oils who had something to 
say. 

No advantages of physical appear- 
ance or charm of personality seemed 
sufficient to compensate for the lack of 
the creative spark in the rest. Do as 
they would to attract attention by this 
device or that, they were powerless to 
hold it. Even Biddle, with his impres- 
sive toggery, succeeded in giving the 
most unconvincing information about 
himself. 


Of the prints, it is not fair to be so 
sweeping, since by the time I arrived 
in the upper galleries my welcome was 


A Specimen from my Collection of Early English Silver 
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By VINCENT CANADE 
A penetrating study now on view in the exhibition of Self- 
Portraits by Living American Artists at the Whitney Museum. 








wearing thin. The Anne Goldthwaite 
etching already mentioned registered 
immediately, as did a lithograph by 
Canadé characterized by a classic dis- 
tinction. The lithograph of Raphael 
Soyer also made an immediate appeal. 


So much for some hundred and ten 
self-portraits, including, in addition to 
those already mentioned, oils by Fiene, 
Sloan, Marsh, Kantor, Brook, Poor, 
Blanch, Pollet, Lucioni, Schmidt, 
Cikovsky and others too numerous to 
mention. 


The show as a whole fulfills in illu- 
minating manner the purpose of the 
Museum which is generally recognized 
to be devoted to giving free expression 
to many phases of contemporary art in 
America. There are several artists that 
are not included, but that may be due 
to factors over which the organization 
has no control. Being unable in many 
cases to endorse the Museum’s choice 
of purchases, in this or any other year, 
it is the more pleasant to find here an 
exhibition of such wide value and in- 
terest. It should not be missed by any 
of the rapidly increasing number of 
people vitally interested in contempo- 
rary American art. . 

























A rare Queen Anne 
Sideboard Dish. 
Maker, John Char- 
tier, London, 1707. 







Engraved with the 
Arms ,of Henry 
Lawrence of St. 
Ives, Co. Hunting- 
don, Diameter 24 
inches. 














Established 1870 


trait of Mrs. Ruth Turner Wilcox”; 
Marcia Brady Tucker Prize of $100 for 
still life--Dorothea Mierisch, Califon, 
N. J., for “Still Life’; Marjorie R. 
Leidy Memorial Prize of $100 for flow- 
in watercolor—Carolyn 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Eloise 
Eagan Prize of $100 for watercolor 
exclusive of flower painting—Gertrude 
Schell, Philadelphia, Penna., for “Fish. 
erman’s Cottage”; Olive Noble Prize 
of $50 for decorative painting—Ethel 
B. Collver, New York City, for “Man- 
hattan Pattern’; Edith Penman Memo- 
rial Prize of $50 for flower painting— 
Anna Fordyce MacRae, New York 
City, for “Cosmos.” 

The Jury of Awards was headed by 
Hilda Belcher and its membership in- 
cluded Estelle Manon Armstrong, Mi- 
netta Good, Ethel Louise Paddock, 
Mary Nicholena MacCord and others. 


er painting 
Bradley, 





in the New York office. 








KNOEDLER 


BRITISH CHAMPION ANIMALS 


SCULPTURE BY 


HERBERT 
HASELTINE 


UNTIL FEBRUARY 3 


EXHIBITION OF PRINTS 


“FAIR WOMEN” 


(1525-1832) 


THROUGH JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 


14 East 57th Street 
New York 


LIBRARY SHOWS 
NOTABLE PRINTS 


In the current survey of prints at the 
Public Library glimpses may be had of 
the art of sixteenth century Germany 
(Diirer, Beham, Aldegrever), and Italy 
(Campagnola), seventeenth 
Holland (Rembrandt, Ostade), the chi- 
aroscuro print, the formal line engrav- 
ing and its specialty the bank-note, the 
intensely personal use of the copper 
by Blake, the development of etching 
and lithography in the nineteenth 
century and today. Book illustration 
is represented by Moreau le jeune, 
Doré, Beardsley, Vierge, Blum, Frost, 
Rockwell Kent, W. A. Dwiggins, and 
others. In this group one may see Lew- 
is Carroll’s ‘conception of an “Alice” 
illustration, drawn by himself, Ten- 
niel’s reconstruction in drawing, and 
the final illustration. There is even 
a sketch made for Frank Leslie's 
Weekly, on the field during the Civil 
War, to be redrawn on the wood block 


17 Place Vendéme 




























EXHIBITIONS IN NEW Y 


“FAIR WOMEN” 


Knoedler Galleries 

With the immortal line of Christo 
pher Marlowe, “Was this the face that 
launch’d a thousand ships and burnt 


the topless towers of Ilium?” we are 


introduced to this assembly of fair 
women who figure in engravings from 
the XVIth to the XIXth century. This 
collection is not only commendable for 
the “theme” interest which accents so 
beautifully an art popular for 
finesse and delicacy, but also for the 
remarkable quality which marks these 
impressions. Covering three centuries 
with examples of such distinction and 
rarity, it is hardly likely that such an 
undertaking can be ignored by a taste: 
ful public. Among the first of these 
lovely ladies is Elizabeth, Queen of 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, en- 
graved by Jacob Binck in 1525. Of the 
same epoch is a superb plate by 
Elstrack depicting Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and Henry, Lord Darnley. Sid- 
ney Colvin says of this print that “Wil- 
liam Rogers was probably Elstrack’s 
actual master. Marks of his training 
and influence give their character to 
their double portraits, hard, crude and 
rigid, yet strikingly decorative pieces. 
...’ The publishers of these extremely 
rare plates were Sudbury and Huble. 

Marie de Medicis, Anna Maria of 


P. & D. COL 


its | 


Austria, Queen of Spain, follow in this 
long line of regal women. Among the 
selected masterpieces is the portrait of 
Catherine Mignard, Comtesse de 
Feuquiere, engraved in 1735 by Daullé 
after Pierre Mignard, of which it is 
said that “the portrait was recognized 
as a chef d’oeuvre by Daullé’s contem- 
poraries in engravings, such as Gau- 
cher, who admitted that the resem- 
blance of the two heads, the sentiment, 
the purity, the grace, the harmony and 
the technique were all admirable.” En- 
gravings by J. R. Smith, William Dick- 
enson, Charles Turner, Samuel Cou- 
sins and William Faithorne gave evi- 
dence of the fine quality of this exhi- 
bition. 

Oddly enough, Charles the Second i: 
included among the “gallery of woin- 
en” in an engraving which Arthur Hind 
characterizes as “one of the most pow- 
erful portraits of the time.” Naturally 
among the feminine flowers of perfec- 
tion, the Lady Hamilton is conspicuous 
both for the subject’s beauty and for 
the perfection of the mezzotint render- 
ing by James Walker after Romney. A 
few other works have been borrowed 
from the last exhibition of prints 
shown at this gallery, so we shall 
merely mention the outstanding Mrs. 
Siddons after Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
the Mrs. Beresford and Mrs. Gardiner 
and Lady Townshend after the same 
artist. 
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JACQUES VILLON 


Marie Harriman Galleries 


Jacques Villon, who is now exhibit- 
ing at the Marie Harriman Galleries, 
has for many years worked through 
cubistic forms to an essentially deco- 
rative expression. Two compositions 
done in 1922 are charming in color, but 
there is not even an approach to the 
structural use of abstract forms which 
gives us a lasting delight in the work 
of Picasso, Braque and Juan Gris. Sev- 
eral semi-representational portraits in 
modified cubism, among which that of 
Magda Pach is the most successful, are 
also built in planes which lie flatly 
upon the canvas instead of leading us 
back into space. 

To me the most interesting painting 
in the exhibition was the “Table Ser- 
vie” of 1912, done ‘in a low-keyed har- 
mony of browns, greens and blues. 
Here the cubistic framework is clothed 
and strengthened by the delicate mod- 
elling of the still life passages, giving 
to the whole imaginative suggestive- 
ness and warmth. But for the most 
part, despite the restrospective variety 
of the show, Villon’s art appears rather 
thin. Cubism to him seems merely a 
new pattern for forms and colors that 
have never achieved a very strong plas- 
tic life in the artist’s mind. Recently, 
the artist has turned to a modified 
pointillisme which, however, fails in 
that capacity for taking infinite pains 


which accompanied Seurat’s genius. 
Indeed, a faint aura of sadness hangs 
over the exhibition, for Villon was one 
of the most ardent revolutionists of 
the 1912 Paris salon and now his art 
seems so eminently respectable. But 
who knows, perhaps in another twenty 
years, we shall gaze upon Salvador 
Dali and Miro and find them placid! 
—M. M. 


EDY LEGRAND 


Marie Sterner Galleries 


A little over three years ago Mrs. 
Sterner brought Edy Legrand before 
the public eye, a Parisian artist who 
has never shown in Paris. Since then, 
he has been known for his vibrant in- 
terpretations of the circus scene al- 
though in this exhibition they do not 
occupy the majority of the canvases. 
Like many of the Degas paintings, we 
are taken backstage where the circus 
troupers instead of ballet girls are en- 
gaged in the preparations for their per- 
formances. They are dignified, ma- 
jestic people who take their profession 
seriously like all true artists. Legrand 
still sees them as a child engrossed 
in the glamorous excitement of a day 
beneath the “big top.” Of extraordi- 
nary energy is “Ready to Enter the 
Arena.” We see the acrobat hastily 
donning her cloak, the attendent put- 
ting the finishing touches to the horse’s 
regalia and many unnecessary figures 





Saturday, January 20, ig, 


ORK 


trying to be of assistance at the 8am 
time. One feels this sense of action ..° 
movement expecially in “The Big (j 
cus.” The bareback rider sits Doi - 
upon her saddle while the horse, t. 
clever modelling in the body js me. 
straining to gallop out of the doorway 
The scene is rich in details which 
vitality to the impression, eve 
little dog sympathetically reacting ;, 
the mood of the moment. The art. 
colors the moving figures mor; Vividly 
than the static ones, all of which ar. 
ries out the effect more dramatica}j, 
These performers are Curious, wiry 
people almost like the thin and ener. 
getic Cretans. They give the im Tession 
of being drawn rather than painted 
line being so vital in their congtryp. 
tion. His canvases appear u: finished 
especially in the background which 
are rendered impressionistically, py 
this quality only seems to add a cagya) 
charm by accenting his per‘ormers 
One should not fail to notice the ge. 
quisite drawing of horses evident jp 
“Before the Performance.” 


However, there are other subjects 
which Edy Legrand does equally wel}, 
in particular typical faces of men anq 
women in Morocco and Algiers, “(gp 
pet Merchants” captures a certain na. 
tive craftiness in the eyes and we algo 
liked “Moroccan Woman” for its quick 
seizure of racial characteristics with 
the utmost economy of paint. There 
are ten drawings all of indisputable 
merit.—J. S. 
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OLD AND MODERN 


144, 145, 146 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 


LDURAND-RUEL 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 


New York. .... 
12 East 57th Street 
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37 Avenue De Friedland 


RAINS 


Auction Rooms, Inc. 


Auctioneers & Appraisers 


3 EAST 53d STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Present Auction Market for 
Fine Paintings, Antique Furniture, 
Rare Books, Objects of Art and 
other Antiquities is an especially 
good one. 


Fine Arts collectors, as well as buy- 
ers of Furnishings, Rugs, Silver and 
Jewels are frequent visitors to our 
Galleries, situated one door from 
the world-famous Fifth Avenue. 
Our organization is well-equipped 
for the dispersal of such articles, 
and sales for open dates on our 
calendar are now being solicited. 


A Department is maintained for 
Estate Sales, and liberal cash ad- 
vances can be arranged on the 
property prior to its exhibition and 
sale. Your communication will be 
held in strictest confidence. 


Sale of Decorative Oil Paint- 
ings by Sully, Blakelock, 
Chase, Homer, Peale, Mur- 
phy, ete., and early American 
Primitives on January 24 at 
8 P. M. On view Sunday. 


Sales Conducted by 
Mr. HARRY HIRSCHMAN 


ESTABLISHED 1760 


PRINTS 





NAGHI & CO. 


MASTERS 


CABLES: COLNAGHI, LONDON 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
VAN DIEMEN & CO. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
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COUNTRIES 
CENTURIES 


21 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW 


YORK 
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FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


PERIOD 
FURNITURE 


Table Appointments and Other Decorations for Interiors 


FROM A NUMBER OF COLLECTIONS 


Unrestricted Public Sale: February 3, at 2:15 


FOLLOWING EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 27 


FrencH AND ITALIAN PeERIop FURNITURE: TasLe ApPoInTMENTs: silver and Shefheld 
Henri II turned walnut tables, chairs, and 
stools; Louis XV inlaid poudreuses and 
commodes, one by Roussel; Régence and 
Louis XV chairs in damask and antique 
gros point; Italian Renaissance carved tables 


and chairs. Or1ENTAL Rus: mainly Persian 


plate, including single decorative items 
and a George III flatware service for 
nine persons; porcelain services and 
glassware. BrocaDEs AND OTHER TEXTILES: 
copes, hangings, and table covers in 
French and Italian brocade, damask, 


and including a Persian flower garden and velvet. Osjecrs or Art: Chinese 


carpet with Cufic inscription; also a rare porcelains, c/oisonné enamels, and 
Chinese fu-lion carpet of interesting com- 


position. TaresTrigs: a group of Flemish 


examples in small sizes. 


mineral carvings; bronzes, enamels, 
and paintings of decorative character. 


From various collections. 
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AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON GALLERIES : INC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1883 TO CONDUCT UNRESTRICTED PUBLIC SALES OF ART AND LITERARY PROPERTY + APPRAISALS 
FOR UNITED STATES AND STATE TAX, INSURANCE, AND OTHER PURPOSES 7 CATALOGUES OF PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


Madison Avenue, 56th to 57th Street - New York 


Hiram H. Farke, President Orto Bernet, Vice-President ARTHUR Swann, Vice-President 
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FIFTYSEVENTH STREET 
AUCTION GALLERIES, Inc. 


“In the Center of the Art World” 


FULLER BUILDING, Second Floor, 41 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Announce the 
Opening of ‘ns Establishment _ 
devoted to the 
Dispersal at Public Auction 
of 
FINE ANTIQUES 
and 
OBJECTS OF ART 
Of All Periods 


The Galleries will be pleased to enter your name on 
their mailing list to receive advance announcements 
of their forthcoming sales. Simply mail a postcard to 
the above address. 
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CATALOGUES MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE. AUCTIONEERS 


FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
AUCTION GALLERIES, Inc. 


“In the Center of the Art World” 


FULLER BUILDING, Second Floor, 41 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
January 25th, 26th and 27th, at 2.30 P. M. 


OF THE 


FLAYDERMAN COLLECTION 


OF 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


An outstanding array of the finest quality 
examples of early American craftsmanship 
obtainable in this country today. 


Featured are: 
A set of nine Hepplewhite Chairs, formerly in President Washington’s New York office; 
a Bombe Mahogany Chest-on-chest (circa 1760) once owned by the late Judge Soule of 
Boston; Salem examples with characteristic Mc{ntyre carvings; Highboys; Queen Anne 
and Chippendale Wing Chairs; Secretaries; Mirrors; Tables; Sideboards; Currier & Ives 
Prints; Children’s Furniture; rare early American Silver including a small group of Van 


Winkle heirlooms, and Paul Revere examples. 


ON FREE PUBLIC EXHIBITION 
SUNDAY, January 21st, from 2 to 5 P.M. and Weekdays from 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 





FREDERICK H. WANDELL, Auctioneer 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET 
AUCTION GALLERIES, Inc. 


“In the Center of the Art World” 


FULLER BUILDING, Second Floor, 41 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


SALE AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
January 25th, 26th and 27th, at 2.30 P. M. 


OF THE 


FLAYDERMAN COLLECTION 


OF 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 









An outstanding array of the finest quality 
examples of early American craftsmanship 
obtainable in this country today. 









Featured are: 
A set of nine Hepplewhite Chairs, formerly in President Washington’s New York office; 
a Bombe Mahogany Chest-on-chest (circa 1760) once owned by the late Judge Soule of 
Boston; Salem examples with characteristic Mcintyre carvings; Highboys; Queen Anne 
and Chippendale Wing Chairs; Secretaries; Mirrors; Tables; Sideboards; Currier & Ives 
Prints; Children’s Furniture; rare early American Silver including a small group of Van 


Winkle heirlooms, and Paul Revere examples. 








ON FREE PUBLIC EXHIBITION 
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“Just Flowers” conveys the impression Considerably more talent than in 
" ° > of a mosaic pattern in the precision of | former years is evidenced in the forty- 
Wildenstein Galleries the pigments placed side by side in a| third annual exhibition of this asso- 
It comes as a sort of surprise to dis-| whirlwind of color. ciation. Containing more than three 
cover that the paintings of Mrs. Bush Two portraits are also on view of| hundred oils, water colors, miniatures, 
may no longer be ascribed to the sub-| H. H. the Maharanee Sunyogita Holkar | sculpture and screens, the tremendous 
’ gonscious delvings of her spirit. We| of Indore and of H. H. the Maharajah | expanse of the t galleries is con- 
may also say that this announcement | Yeshwamt Rao Holkar of Indore by | veniently occupi Prizes for the out- 
also comes as a sort of relief, since it | Bernard Boutet de Monvel. The use of | standing contributions selected by the 
is human nature to fear, despite our ad- | color in both is lovely, especially in the | jury of awards are in most cases right- 
miring timidity of any psychic power | white texture of the garments contrast-| fully bestowed. This is especially true 
with which another person is endowed, | ing with eastern reds.—J. 8S. of the National Association Medal for 
such as in the fields of clairvoyance, Beta): the best work of a wees to = 
mesmerism, etc. In fact, it is very com- Edgerly Bates for ‘“Noah’s e,” 
forting to feel that Mrs. Bush is one of GEORGE BELLOWS which also received the Anna Hyatt 
us, as she herself admits from the fol- ——___—— ab yg ang > ger “ 
lowing statement: “I enjoy painting . lovely piece in W ; e grains o 
. and Y chuniy paint. The inspiration of Keppel Galleries which follow the, anatomical lines of 
these pictures is no more obscure than This particular exhibition of the| the figure, it haS°a certain breadth 
the motivating idea of anybody else’s| lithography of George Bellows allows| and elemental quality, sometimes lack- 
painting. I put down on canvas the/us to see the artist in his versatile| ing in the other sculpture. Honorable 
things that occur to me when I start to| rdles, for the various moods in the| mention for this medal was given to 
work. I never paint from models. My | medium of black and white range from| Katherine Langhorne Adams for her 
pictures are entirely imaginary.” Thus,; the ridiculous to the sublime. He| oil “Return of the Natives.” Most of 
without any reverent awe of that|starts, in the Peggy Bacon idiom,| the important sculpture is placed in 
trance-like condition in which the artist | although softened and less marked by| the South Gallery, where one finds 
was formerly believed to have received | acerbity, in a satiric style. One will} Brenda Putnam’s,convincing portrait 
these messages from the spiritualistic | find humor in the creatures who gather | of Amelia Earhart and excellent work 
world, we may proceed to review her|on the “Bathing Beach.” From these,| by Frances Mallory, Noel Abell, Rosa- 
work as we should any other artist of | it will probably be gratifying to turn| lie Sondheimer and I. V. Niswonger. 
our encounter. to the powerful draughtsmanship evi-| The full-length figure by Constance 
Her paintings, with the exception of | dent in the more dramatic impres-| Ortmayer is in the Center Gallery. 
the flower subjects have, indeed, an| sions. The “Dempsey-Firpo Bout,” The representations in watercolor 
inner significance, sometimes symbolic | although not as popular and widely-| do not appear to be quite as successful 
or even allegorical as in the "Three| known as his masterpiece “The Stag| as those in the former medium. Caroyn 
Vultures.” If, at times, the meaning is|at Sharkey’s” holds up admirably|G. Bradley received the Marjorie R. 
clothed in a language esoteric in view | against the latter. Accompanying this| Leidy Memorial Prize for flower paint- 
of our inexperience, it is, at all events,| important work are other pugilist|ing with her “Studio,” which inclines 
“decorative,” a description recognized | scenes rendered in both sketch form} towards the robust. For watercolor 
in our vocabulary. For instance, we|and lithography. Although as Pennell] exclusive of flower paintings, the 
confess to mystification in the case of | once said of the “Edith Cavell” plate: | Eloise Egan Prize was awarded to S. 
“The Blue Bird.” But what matter? It | “Bellows wasn’t there,” this example| Gertrude Schell’s ‘“Fisherman’s Cot- 
is certainly easy to follow the stupen-| ranks among the artist’s best because| tage.” It has a certain resonance in 
dous design formed by the feathery|of the strikingly epic character] the deep blue tone of the hill broken 
coils of blue plumage against the shift-| achieved by the contrasts between the| by a thin veil of smoke and a bright 
ing backgrounds of orange and yellow. | light poured upon the nurse as she| white sky, but it unfortunately falls 
A crimson snake, struggling up through | walks down the stairs and the dark-| down considerably. when gazed at for 
the grass, completes the circular| ness in which the wounded soldiers| longer than the crucial moment. 
rhythm which is stopped at the right| cling together. The “Billy Sunday,” The portrait of Ruth Wilcox by Mrs. 
by the vertical erectness of the tree} especially interesting at the present| R. Turner Wilcox, although of some 
body. Thus, lack of comprehension of | moment, shows this great actor in full] merit, does not achieve the keen analy- 
the bird and reptile does not prohibit | command of all his physical resources,| sis of Eloise Howard’s “Negro,” which 
delight in the richness of the color! railing at an apathetic crowd. The| drew the Cooper Prize. Turning to 
scheme. In two of the canvases, the| portrait of Kroll, Speicher and Bel-| landscape, the winter scene of Eliza- 
title at once reveals the story, although | lows, familiar to be sure, is a pro-| beth Grandin in which the bare trees 
the mood, if not intellectually under-| voking piece of characterization. Bel-| are effectively patterned against the 
standable, is at once established. The | lows, perversely enough for one so pro-| pale blue sky does not have enough in- 
first is “Starvation” represented by a| ficient in virile representation, some-| spiration to warrant the Eloise Egan 
gruesome bird hovering like a fore-| times essays a rather sickly, allegorical! Prize. Proceeding to still lives, the 
boding apparition above a barren vil-| vein. His “Journey of Youth” and the| same may be said of the work of Dor- 
lage. The scene created in black and| naked gentlefolk wandering about in| othea Mierisch whose calm, careful 
white evokes the feeling of horror em-| the “Amour” plate evoke startling con-| craftsmanship won the Marcia Brady 
phasized by the white talons willing to | tradictions. Let us, however, overlook | Tucker Prize. Martha Simpson, Emma 
tear apart a human frame. The second | these in view of some very fine im-| Fordyce MacRae (Edith Penman Me- 
is “Peace,” accented by the soothing| pressions, among which are included| morial Prize) and Charlotte Kudlick 
curves of the white bird as it shelters| “My Family” and “Head of Anne.”—j|Lermont have all produced work of 
a tiny figure in a bark floating upon a| J. S. 





Montross Gallery 


Sandwiched between recent group 
shows and individual American art- 
ists, is this exhibition of modern Aus- 
tro-German artists. According to the| The only early work in the exhjpj 
policy of this gallery, the procedure| the 1925 “Boy with Cards,” has a 4 
of introducing new European art takes 
on the aspect of an “educational fea-| Chardin. 
ture.” There is no particular national The finest canvases in the s} 
flavor to this exhibit. It is simply the | 20wever, those in which the muted har 
work of young, healthy artists who fol- 
low the 
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oes” 
point be drawn to Ethel Blanchard MAX BAND 


10 The Art News 
MRS. IRVING BUSH turbulent sea, perhaps symbolizing life. N. A. W. P. & S. 
T The flower pieces are painted in a ae Collver for her view of Central Park. 
BERNARD BOUTET DE rich, thick impasto treating the individ- . ° oaiae A wall-paper daintiness adds even 
MONVEL ual petals almost as sculptural forms. American Fine Arts Building greater charm to this canvas than to 


Jacques Seligmann Galleries 


“Manhattan Patterns,” which placed| Last seen at the Balzac Galleries in 
first in the Olive Noble competition for | 1930, Max Band's recent work may no, 
decorative painting. The miniaturists, | be enjoyed at the Jacques Seligman, 
Mary McMillan and Mabel Welch, have | Galleries, where some twenty char. 
been duly rewarded by the Lindsey | teristic canvases are on view. 
Morris Sterling Prize.—J. S. charm of the artist’s work resides pp; 


The 


marily in its deep racial flavor “in its 


chromatic melancholy of color, w 
AUSTRO-GERMAN functions to produce pvetic valey 
MODERNS mood. This essentially emotiona) Use 
of tone nourishes the entire Canvas 


with the ebb and flow of its inner 


ever, despite his apparent relian 


tion 


)W are 


sharp, yet delicate col 
individual key and tempo DY color notes, 


rhythms and pervades both the land 
scapes and the figure paintings. Hoy | 
ce 

subtlety of brushwork, Band has a firm 
ly disciplined sense of form and line 


resilience of line and a solidity of tor 
that bespeak a deep admiration for 


monies are suddenly accent:d with 
“1Ving » 
plangent intensity to the p: vailing 
rather than the strains of an over-|mood. Such a work is the “(iq Port 
worked folk song. While some of the 
painting will be discouraging to those 
who, despairing in America, hop over| Warm, now delicately subdued, j, 
to the German line for inspiration, a 
great deal shows talent worthy of de-| deep blue in the foreground. Among 
velopment. This is particularly true|the figure compositions, our {ayorit, 
of an amazing portrait by Josef Do-| was the “Boy with Drum,” chronicling 
browsky of his wife. Emerging as an 
escape from academic workmanship on 
pretty women, something which Rem- 
brandt caught and Sargent ignored  _ 
lies in the face. It is primarily a com- >) 
prehension of that sadly reconciled ex- W. ELMER SCHOFIELD 
pression which may creep from be- a 
neath pigment in the rendition of Grand Central Galleries 
eyes, combined with an understanding 
of the infinite moods which may flash; Mr. Schofield has returned to paint 
in quick succession across a sensitive 
mouth. It is a haunting work to which 
one will return again and again. 
Another artist who invites respect 
is Franz Doll who, painting in the 
Lucioni formula, at times achieves a 
great deal more than his contempo- 
rary, especially in such works as the 
“Artist’s Son.” Clemens Spengler war- 
rants note as does Annot in his in-| ly at times even to the extent of bein 
timate views of the stable. The mot- 
tled surface used by Wilhelm Thény in 
“Salzburg” is also worth studying. We 
liked especially Eugen Croissant’s 
“Mountain Landscape,” which is}dors of these paintings than in thei 
marked by interesting contrasts of the 
white peaks against the slate sky, with|ever, despite possible differences of 
the dull vista against the rich foot 
hills enlivened by little red houses. 
Other artists whose single contribu-| are “Old Hotel, Caudebec,” less labore 
tions are arresting are Josef Hengge, 
finer appeal. Attention must at this Karl Zerbe and Albert Unseld.—J. S.| of his work.—J. S. 


at Dieppe,” loaned from a private ¢q). 
lection. Here the color, now rich ang 


stabbed by swift flecks of pure req and 


in the round wonder of the chi! d's eyes 
the ecstasy of ownership and tlie thrill. 
ing vibrations of savage sound. —M. y 


To the parish simplicity of Devon, 


this recent work. A lover of this Dar. 
ticular locality, it is his pleasure to 
record the deep blue of his English 
skies, little thatched roofs of houses 
overrun with rose arbors, the gracefy] 
spans of rural bridges over fresh-rup. 
ning brooks and the entire landscape 
under the changing humors of snow 
and sunlight. His paint, applied thick. 


slightly raised above the surface se 
cures his desired effects of both shadow 
and iridescence. We personally found 
more pleasure in the pictorial sp!en 
smaller, more detailed passages. How 


opinion, Mr. Schofield has produced 
some delightful landscapes. Of the best 


in its handling of material than some 
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s Are Now on View 
€8 in 
’ how 
Many By LAURIE EGLINGTON 
larac, The exhibition of accessions made 
The ring the past year constitutes an im- 
8 Dri. du gsive display, including oils, water- 
in its an prints, drawings and sculpture. 
Which a dominant impression made by this 
Ly of -” endorses one’s feeling about 
Al Use oe jsolated examples of contempo- 
avas SS art in this country. It is thatasa 
inner an we so far produce mainly illus- 
land. one good ones often, but illustra- 
How. § ~ just the same. Avoiding the temp- 
1C@ On ee to stay up all night discussing 
a firm. a fne distinction between pure art 
i line, ~ illustration, I will be content with 
bition, paracterizing the Whitney selection of 
a fine HM ints as laying the greatest emphasis 
f form “ the XIXth century type of illustra- 
On for Se such as is seen at its finest in the 
~ of such artists as Reginald Marsh 
W are, and Don Freeman. A more modern 
ed har. gote is struck by Robert Riggs, follow- 
1 with ing Bellows, as well as John Carroll, 
'VINg a Hi hose circus scenes lack the unified 
Vailing Mi ire of Stella. The two artists who do 
ld Port not come under this heading are Peggy 
‘te col Miipscon and Leon Kelly, the latter's 
‘ch and M«wijd Horses” being one of the best 
= is MM pings the Museum acquired during the 
"Oe and BM vear, 
mee Turning next, somewhat illogically, 
hited to the watercolors, I was disappointed 
i's on not to be able to find another and very 
‘e thrill powerful rendering of wild horses by 
“My, gggleon Kelly, although the lack was to 
“Biome extent compensated by the pur- 
" chase of the drypoint. I was consider- 
4LD bly astonished to find, however, that 


mrach’s watercolor had also been 
passed up—a real loss in view of the 
fact that he shows himself more a mas- 
wer of that highly individua) and _diffi- 
wit medium than practically anyone 
se outside of Marin, who was also, 
bye the bye, not present. These omis- 
sions may, of course, be occasioned by 
there being a goodly representation of 
hoth these artists in the Whitney col- 
ection, which alone would constitute a 


Devon, 
(O paint 
this par- 
asure to 
English 
T houses 
graceful 
resh-run- 


ey alid reason for their absence. 
ed thick On the positive side of the picture I 


tempted to consider George Bid- 
je’s “Bathing Scene,” which at first 
ew impresses by the individual draw- 
ig and general appearance of life in 
jor and composition. ‘Closer exami- 


of being 
rface se 
h shadow 
lly found 
ial splen: 


in theirgammation, however, somewhat dispels this 

es. Howgammmpression, as one gradually becomes 
‘ences ofmm™meonscious of the strong reliance on 
producedgmmrick for producing the effect. 
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“SOUTHERN GIRL” 
Included in the exhibition of the artist's work opening on January 22 at the 
Downtown Galleries 





By ALEXANDER BROOK 








ture instead of watercolor, or he has 
found some way of keeping the wash 
within artificial bounds not at all com- 
patible with the free use of this me 
dium. The latter would appear to be 
the case and is perhaps effected by 
covering the paper alternately in re- 
served sections with a layer of cement, 
thus preventing the flow natural to the 
medium. The method, although clever, 
has the effect produced by a virtue en- 
forced from without, which always 
lacks the essential spirit of that which 
springs from within. 

The rest partake of illustration, even 
Burchfield’s “Ice Glare,’’ which, though 
firmly and effectively modeled, has 


Each nothing to say. No one would have the 


interest in climbing those 


hareserve. Either one thinks to him-| steps to enter the houses, although the 
if the artist has used a tempera mix-! way is quite firmly shown. 


One is not 


even tempted to speculate as to what 
goes on behind the closed eyes of 
houses that have no soul. Of the whole 
group the Francis Criss “Pattern for 
i‘racks,” so clearly aiming solely at 
good exposition, is for this reason pref- 
erable to the more ambitious efforts. 
Grant Wood’s “Dinner for Threshers” 
marks a happy welding of the two prim- 
itive tendencies, that of the Italian and 
the early American. 


In the drawings, “Interior—Bucks 
County Barn,” by Sheeler, is one of the 
most appealing of the Biennial pur- 
chases in this field, while the Eakins 
“Perspective Drawing and Study for 
John Bigelow” is an acquisition of mer- 
it. The “Standing Figure” of Karfiol, 
on the other hand, is characterized by 
a weakness and formlessness of line 
only explicable when one considers 
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that the artist is here probably trying 
to fit the dress of Picasso to his dissimi- 
lar figure. 


been added during the past year, one 
is immediately struck by the amazing 
juxtaposition 
“Standing Nude,” 
quired portrait of “Miss. Mary Loring,” 
by William Morris Hunt. 
credible that the former painting, char- 
acterized by a formless striving after 
Picasso’s line, eked out with tone-paint- 
ing on a level with the weaker academ- 
ic 
have been executed by the same hand 
as the 
drew forth so much praise in the re- 
view of the other show. John Carroll’s 
“Puppy” is outstanding as good design 
and would be admirably suited to tap- 
estry weaving. 
ence Holbrook Carter are additional 
purchases that clearly do not warrant 





Coming at last to the oils, which have 


of a Karfiol, 
and a 


entitled 
newly ac- 


It seems ‘in- 


work of the last century, should 


charming self-portrait which 


Two works by Clar- 


the dignity of criticism. 


As for the sculpture, the less said the 
better. Just what one could have rec- 
ommended for acquisition out of the 
group displayed in the Biennial Show it 
is difficult to say. Certainly the Flan- 
nagan, for some strange reason, com- 
pletely passed over. It would also have 
seemed a good opportunity to add a 
representative example of Faggi’s sculp- 
ture to the collection, though I would 
not, personally, have recommended the 
“Adam and Eve” which was shown in 
the Biennial. I can think of half a 
dozen sculptures by this artist from 
which a blind choice could safely have 
been made. The “Mother and Child,” 
a “Pieta” or the small “St. Francis” 
would have constituted a strong claim 
for acquisition. Chicago seems well 
ahead of New York in appreciation of 
one of the best of America’s sculptors. 

The same criticism holds regarding 
many of the exhibits in the Biennial 
which were often not characteristic of 
the best work of the artists concerned. 
It is however flagrant in the case of 
the sculpture. 





HARTFORD 


The Hartford Society of Women 
Painters announces its annual exhibi- 
tion to be held at the Morgan Memorial 
from February 3 through 18. A recep- 
tion and tea will be held on the after- 
noon of February 3. Any woman artist 
residing within a radius of twenty-five 
miles from Hartford is eligible to sub- 
mit her work for judgment at the Mor- 
gan Memorial, on Monday, January 29, 
from 10 A. M. until 4 P. M. Prospectus 
and exhibition slips may be obtained 
from Jessie Goodwin Preston, Secre- 
tary, Box 94, East Hartford, Conn. 
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Modern Museum 


Theater Art Show 
Covers Wide Field 


The Internationanl Exhibition of 


Theater Art, which opened this week 
at the Museum of Modern Art, is of 
such a comprehensive nature that we 
have thought it wisest to postpone our 
review of this extremely interesting 
display until our next issue. 
more, since the exhibits from Russia, 
which constitute such an important 
feature, did not arrive in time for the 
opening, we hope that a slightly de- 
layed review may give us the opportu- 
nity of studying and appraising these 
works. 


Further- 


The exhibition, which is under the 


direction of Lee Simonson, is already 
attracting throngs of interested visit- 
ors, among them many who have never 


before gone to the Museum. The ex- 
cellent catalog, prefaced by an illumi- 
nating essay on the art of the theatre 
by Lee Simonson and continuing with 
articles by various specialists in the 
field, constitutes a most valuable com- 
mentary on the show, which includes 
more than seven hundred items. 

The thirteen European countries 
lending their finest examples of stage 
art to the Exhibition are Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, 
Finland, France, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, Latvia, Sweden, Switzerland and 
the U. S. S. R. The works shown are 
divided into three general classifica- 
tions: Theatre Art of the Renaissance 
and Baroque Period, Pioneers of Mod- 
ern Theatre Art and Modern Stage De- 
sign, 
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NEW YORK 
AUCTION CALENDAR 





American-Anderson Galleries 
80 East 57th Street 

January 25, 26—Library of Mrs. Henry D. 
Hughes of Philadelphia, to be sold by 
her order. Now.on exhibition. 

January 26—Treasures of Carniola, unique 
collection of prehistoric antiquities exca- 
vated by H. H. the late Duchess Paul 


Friedrich of Mecklenburg. Now on ex- 
hibition. 


Fifty-Seventh Street Auction Galleries 


41 East 57th Street 


January 25, 26, 27—Early American an- 
tiques from the collection of Benjamin 
Flayderman, Exhibition commences Jan- 
uary 21. 


Rains Auction Rooms, Ine. 


8 East 58rd Street 


January 24—Decorative oil paintings and 
American primitives, the property of a 
collector of early American art. 
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Obituaries 
In a foreword 


wo learn, “In tl 


FRANKLIN DE HAVpy 


in the presence 


Franklin De Haven, landscape artis: each individual 


and former president of the Salmagung 
Club, died in New York recently after 
an extended illness. A student of 
|George H. Smilie, he was known je 
one of the last of the classic schoo) ot 
landscape artists. 

Numerous honors were accorded M: 
De Haven by the Salmagundi Clu) 
among them being the Inness prize for 
painting in 1900, the Shaw prize q yea, 


ventional artist’ 


tual winners in 


the race course, 


the sculptor in 
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AMERICAN COLLECTING 


This week’s issue of Tue Art News 
inaugurates what we hope will consti- 
tute not only an important feature of 
the paper, but a potentially’ valuable 
record of a phase of development in 
America which has never received ade- 
quate consideration. We refer to the 
psychological motivation of art collec- 
ting, and, in particular, to the historical 
development of American collections. 

Many of our amateurs who have col- 
lected instinctively rather than on any 
clearly conceived plan are perhaps 
not aware of the factors at work in de- 
termining their choice of a field of ac- 
tivity. It is our desire to bring out these 
points, and generally to develop the 
personality of the collector in relation 
to his art activity; and, on the other 
hand, to see the beginning of the col- 
lection in relation to its contemporary 
setting and trace 





its development 
against the background of changing 
taste and critical appraisal from with- 
out. In this way we hope to indicate 
not only a notable aspect of our cul- 
tural life but also to erect a lasting 
monument to the great personalities 
who have claimed for this country what 
might have remained the sole preroga: 
tive of the older nations of the world. 

The growth of important art collec- 
tions has been phenomenal in recent 
years. Inside of a half century amateurs 
have brought to this country a share of 
the world’s wealth, the value of which 
may be somewhat judged from the rep- 
resentation seen at the recent Chicago 
Exposition. You have only to read in 
last week’s Art News Mr. Britton’s ac- 
count of the Centennial Exhibition held 


at the Metropolitan Museum in 1876 
to realize how recent this develop- 
ment is, and how much we owe today 
to men who in many cases are in dan- 
ger of receiving little recognition for 





STUDY FOR THE ‘DISPUTA’ IN ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, ANTWERP 


This characteristic example by the great Flemish master which has been accepted by all the leading experts is in- 
cluded in the exhibition covering six centuries and six countries now current at the Lilienfeld Galleries. 








By RUBENS 












a contribution which can hardly be 
over-estimated. Who, for instance, re- 
members the names of the three citi- 
zens whose collections of books eon- 
stituted the nucleus of our New York 
Public Library? Few there are who 
find the stone on which their names are 
engraved, among the many millions 
of segments which go to make up that 
vast edifice. 

This general lack of recognition is 
probably due to a survival of pioneer 
simplicities. The United States as a 
democratic country has naturally es- 
chewed certain time-honored forms of 
recognition which in the older coun- 
tries of Europe have lent themselves to 
new uses in recent years. Here, with 
the wise refusal by our first president 
of any title more elaborate than the 
plain Mister went all pretension to rank 
and title of every member of the young 
republic. And, up until recent years the 
gain thereby has been more conspicu- 
ous than the loss. As compensation, 
our great political leaders have re- 
ceived a due recognition through the 
historian’s appreciation of their worth, 
while the assiduity of the modern auto- 
graph and manuscript collector, special 
stamp issues and effigies in sculpture 
have further engraved the deeds of 
both statesmen and soldiers on our na- 
tional consciousness. As for creative 
talent, poets and writers enjoy a 
medium of expression which provides a 
lasting embodiment for their thought; 
while in the field of music and the 
visual arts the future promises a de- 
velopment which will become increas- 












John Sloan to Be 
The Next Subject 
Of “As They Are” 


The subject of our next char- 
acter sketch in the recently in- 
augurated “As They Are” series 
will be the well known artist, 
John Sloan. This will appear in 
the January 27 issue of THe Art 
NEws, accompanied by a self-por- 
trait drawn especially for the 
forthcoming article. 


a 





ingly insistent on the attention of an 
ever wider public. 


Owing, however to a certain under- 
estimating of thervalue of taste to the 
nation as a whole, our collectors as 
such have received little true appreci- 
ation. We do tend to register the names 
of those amateurs. who have created a 
building or a special wing of a museum 
to house their treasures; but even here 
it is the iron and concrete that loom 
large in the average consciousness 
rather than the intrinsic value of the 
contents. Again, when attention is di- 
rected to a specific collection, it is con- 
sidered in relation to one of similar 
nature often formed under entirely dif- 
ferent circumstances—and rarely in 
regard to the historical background 
which would give, it its true place in 
our own cultural progress. Actually 





infinite value in the direction of taste, 
quite apart from the fact of whether 
it is eventually destined to go to a mu- 
seum. Now with the development of 
modern technique in installation even 
the truly progressive museums such as 
Chicago will be hampered in doing 
honor to the collector to whom they 
will owe an important contribution of 
art treasures. More and more amateurs 
will undoubtedly be induced by the fine 
example set in Chicago, and sanction a 
far sighted policy incorporating their 
individual legacies into the body of the 
museum. It is therefore imperative that 
some way be found of keeping alive the 
memory and true significance of a pro- 
digious achievement, in some cases 
unparalleled in history—a task which 
privately printed catalogs and concen- 
tration on the contents of collections 
will not alone perform. 

Articles devoted to the psychological 
and historical motives of art collecting, 
are ‘but a step towards recognition, 
which in this phase of our national de- 
velopment should come from the gov- 
ernment. As we have pointed out in a 
previous editorial every other country 
today takes account of its responsibil- 
ity in this respect, meeting it with 
special orders of merit or similar 
honors. 

With the first step already taken by 
the Roosevelt administration to fur- 
ther art as a vital force in American 
life the next development should cer- 
tainly be a realization of the worth of 
our great collections and of the special 


the formation of a great collection is of | honor due to their founders. 


GEORGES JEANNIOT 


Georges Jeanniot, noted French ar. 


tist, known for his illustrations of the 
books of Victor Hugo, Guy de Maupas. 
sant and Emile Zola, died at his home 
in Paris on January 3 at the age of 
eighty-five. 


FOGG ACQUIRES 





RARE IVORIES 


CAMBRIDGE.—In connection with 


an exhibition opening on January 1), 
the officers of the Fogg Museum an. 
nounce the acquisition of a remarkable 
group of ivory fragments. They are 


part of a great find on the site of 


Samaria, the ancient capital of North- 
ern Israel, by Kirsopp Lake, Professor 
of History at Harvard, and Dr. Robert 


P. Blake of the Harvard Library with 
other associated scholars. The collec 
tion includes twenty pieces, some sculp- 
tures in the round, some plaques cut in 


low relief, some “pierced” work. The 
plaques show marks of having been 
mortised or applied to thrones, couches 
and boxes, and to wall panellings. Thou- 
sands had been destroyed by fire but 
some. thirty -or forty were in excellent 
preservation. 


Careful study has divided them into 
two groups. Finer workmanship, the 
use of gold plating and colored inlay 
are accompanied by definite traits of 
Egyptian art, such as the peculiar atti- 
tudes and gestures, the long almond 
eyes, the so-called faults of drawing in 
mingled side and front view. Egyptian 
gods and decorative motives, like the 
lotus, and formulae for robes and fig- 
ures are found only in this group. 


A cruder craftsmanship and a style 
with neither Egyptian merits nor 
“faults” mark the other pieces. Egypt 
ian subjects but Asiastic costumes, 
heavier features and Semitic profiles 
indicate clearly other workshops and 
other hands, which are believed to be 
native Samarian. 


In general motives both groups are 
closely related to the other main finds 
of ivories, those of the famous Nimrud 
excavations of eighty years 220, and 
those of Arslan Tash in northern Syria 
of 1928. In a broader sense they are con 
nected with other discoveries in ivory 
and metal all around the Mediterra 
nean. 

The dating of both groups appears to 
be fixed by a similarity to those of 
Arslan Tash, which are believed to be 
of the IXth century B.C. It is confirmed 
in a striking manner by certain Biblical 
references. In the first book of Kings, 
for instance, we read of the ivory house 
of Ahab and Jezebel, his painted quee?. 
Ahab is known to have reigned from 
875 to about 850, and the prophet Amos 
wrote some decades later, “Woe . 
them that are at ease in Zion and trus 
in the mountain of Samaria . . . that lie 
upon beds of ivory and stretch them 
selves upon their couches.”—R. G. 
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Saturday, January 20, 1934 


KNOEDLER HOLDS 
HASELTINE SHOW 


in a foreword by Georges Bénédicte, 
we learn, “In this exhibit we are not 


in the presence of animals typical of 


each individual breed, still less of con- 
yentional artist’s models, but of the ac- 
tual winners in the show-yard and on 
the race course, who were modeled by 
the sculptor in different parts of the 
pritish Isles, in their stables, their 
stalls and their pens.” In-the modeling 
of these champion animals, the sculp- 
tor has been faced with an important 
problem of aesthetics. He may, firstly, 
turn out the usual faithful reproduc- 
tion with its inevitable sacrifice of plas- 
tic design. Secondly, he may stylize 
somewhat in the manner of the Egyp- 
tian artist; and lastly, he may model 
the animal in planes and masses which 
are firmly but imaginatively based 
upon a deep understanding of anat- 
omy. In general, and at his most suc- 
cessful moments, the artist has adopt- 


ed the last-named procedure. If, at 
times, the head has been modeled with 
too great a regard for realism, we fully 
understand that this represents a com- 
promise which it was difficult to es- 
cape. 

Asa whole, however, Mr. Haseltine’s 
sculptures are indeed superb animals 
created by one who has studied in- 


defatigably the structure of the body 
with the muscles rippling through the 


sleek surfaces and the weighty stance 
of the creature. Of the equine specie:;, 
the Suffolk Punch Stallion, Sudbourne 
Premier, is the finest example. It is 
modeled of cire perdue bronze, plated 
with gold, and ornamented with lapis 
lazuli, ivory and onyx. In this particu- 
lar case, the mane and tail are stylized, 
while the body is left intact. Another 
piece, in bardiglio marble, makes a 
charming duet of Percheron mare and 
foal. Here the streaks of light running 
through the medium are not only used 
decoratively but as actual aids in the 
rendition of the anatomical curves. 
Among the aristocratic inhabitants 
of the farmyard is the Black Knight of 
Auchterarder, an Aberdeen-Angus bull 
whose shiny surface is rendered in 
Belgian marble. Here, except for the 
realistic modeling of the head, the mas- 
sive body is treated in large, simple 
planes reminiscent of Egyptian sculp- 
ture. And, as is characteristic, Mr. Has- 
eltine brilliantly conveys the essence 


of the particular breed with which he 
is dealing. The Hereford Bull, Twy- 


ford Fairy Boy, is another star mem- 
ber of the group. The sheep are the 
most stylized of the animals due, un- 
doubtedly, to the fact that it is im- 
possible to mold the muscles which 
are blanketed in a heavy coat of wool. 
The pigs, according to the consensus 
of opinion not the most gratifying ani- 
mal aesthetically, are modeled with 
particular felicity, combining plastic 
design with sly appreciation of their 
humor. A very interesting head of Suf- 
folk Punch is rendered in the severest 
archaic tradition. 

As appreciation to the excellent 
work of Mr. Haseltine, we quote from 
the remarks of E. V. Lucas. “In a day 
when, save on the race course, the 
hunting field and the farm, the tradi- 
tional Friend of Man, and, for so long, 
King of the Road, is seldom seen and 
very moment is being brought nearer 


to complete supersession by machin- 


*ry, it is fitting that there should be 
these monuments: in imperishable 
bronze to perpetuate his form and 
fame. And it is more than fitting, it is 
fortunate indeed, that so masterly and 
‘sympathetic a hand as Herbert Hasel- 
ine’s should have come to the model- 
ing.” —J.S. 




















MILCH EXHIBITS 


ART COLLECTORS IN AMERICA FIGURE PAINTING 





Adolph and Samuel Lewisohn 


Are Leaders in Collecting 
Art From Two Continents 
in Great Modern Works 


By RicHARD BEER 

Approach any visionary gentleman 
who holds humanity in the hollow of 
his hand and he will tell you that or- 
ganic chemistry plus the machire plus 
paternalistic governments plus a rising 
curve of education all spell the end of 
an era which, three, five or seven hun- 
dred years from now, will be regarded 
simply as another odd stage of develop- 
ment into which the world rolled along 
about the beginning of the XIXth cen- 
tury. With little or no urging he will 





endeavor to trace the growth of that 
instinct through various American col- 
lections which engagesus here. 

Mr. Sam Lewisohn «smiles at the 
question. “You’re getting into some- 
thing pretty difficult there. People col- 
lect pictures for all sorts of reasons,— 
for the artist’s name, in order to keep 
up with the next fellow, or out of pure 
vanity. A great deal depends on the 
background. In my-father’s case there 
was the background of Hainburg,—a 
city of cultured people. His love of pic- 
tures and music was already developed 
when he came to this country sixty-four 
years ago.” 

Adolph Lewisohn proved that when 
he bought Claude Monet’s “Seine” in 


1885. He had no interest in the theory 
of painting, but his keen senses re- 











ADOLPH LEWISOHN 
Por-rait by Harrington Mann 





go on to explain that in the new day 





which has already dawned. around 
time’s corner, capital will be as extinct 
as the novels of Charles Reade, labor 
will be reduced to a laughable mini- 
mum and the words “Wall Street” will 
have no connotation whatsoever save 
for a few dusty philologists who will 
grow still dustier digging up the pre- | 
cise meanings of such obsolete phrases 
as “Shorts Covering.” 

The place of art in this new world 
has, however, not yet been settled. Ac- 
cording to the earlier H. G. Wells, who 
was frequently right, painting will have 
ceased to exist. Later voices maintain 
that it will rise triumphantly to a point 
where a liberally-educated public will 
follow the performances of some future 
Cezanne as intently as they now do 
those of Equipoise and Babe Ruth. But 
whichever way the tide turns, we are 
firmly assured that under the ideal eco- 
nomic adjustments of that distant pe- 
riod, no artist will need the patronage 
of an Ambroise Vollard or any esthet- 
ically-inclined philanthropist. 

Well, the visionaries may be right, 
but in these archaic and unsubsidized 
days it is principally through the func- 
tioning of a complex human passion 
known as “the collectors instinct” that 
fine art survives, and it is a sincere 





acted to true color and he made his 
selection on the basis of a sound in- 
tuitive judgment. So he bought the 
Monet,—which took courage fifty years 
ago,—and it became the corner- stone 
of his collection. 

It grew picture by picture,—a Sisley, 
a Pissarro, early and late examples of 
the Impressionists. Renoirs (there are 
six of them) brought the misty reds 
and Manet the new quality of emotion. 


It is difficult to say what ihese master- 
pieces may have meant to Adolph Lew- 
isohn,—perhaps a fulfillment of a love 
for color hard to gratify in a tremen- 
dously busy working life. 


Therein he differs from his son, 
whose analytical mind seeks a reason 
for everything in art.. His interest be- 
gins, he says, with Monticelli, and he 
passes rapidly on down from that pe- 
riod to the present, bridging the gap 
with the names of painters he has ad- 
mired,—Courbet, Cezanne, Renoir, Van 
Gogh, Rousseau. He mentions Coubine 
and Dunnoyer de Segonzac favorably, 
speaks of Georges Rouault in the warm- 
est terms. And from that point on the 
interview bécomes rather startling. For 
a man of infinite affairs and one who 
claims to find very little time for read- 
ing, Mr. Lewisohn is about as thorough- 
ly documented in the matter of art as 
it is possible to be. Moreover, he de- 
fends his theories with the combined 
skill of a lawyer and connoisseur. 

“IT do not believe that one may link 


SAMUEL A. LEWISOHN 
Photographed by Blank & Stoller 









By MAry Morse. 





The contemporary Americans who 
painting with music. They are, to me,| figure in the current exhibition of fig- 
two distinct forms of expression, and|ure painting at the Milch Galleries, to- 
painting has the greater scope,—has a gether with recognized masters of the 
past century, are naturally subjected 
to a severe test. But the popularity of 
the show reveals that there is a gen- 
uine demand for just such exhibitions 
as this, where our natural enthusiasm 
for all that is lively and contempo- 
raneous is unconsciously leavened by 
the presence of those who have sur- 
vived the severe tests of time. Of the 


X1IXth century artists, Eakins is most 


Mr. Sam’s special interest is in the| gnely represented by his “Violin Play- 


modern French school. The Americans? er,” which though unfinished, fully re- 
Yes, he buys a few,— Demuth, Spencer, 


veals his starkly moving interpretation 
Peter Blume, Arnold Friedman. But he 


of character. We have here in this 
feels that the American tradition has somber study in uncompromising 
never flowered,—that it stopped some- browns no romantic musician, but an 
where on the way. There have as yet awkward, repressed American, ear- 
been no giants in this country with the nestly intent upon the tones which his 
possible exception of such chaps as sensitive hands are drawing from the 
Eakins and Ryder. He explains his instrument. The bent, shadowed head, 
with its slightly wrinkled brow, does 
not speak of inspiration, but only of 
earnest effort. The eyes are closed and 
it is the hands which are made to 
speak to us of the essential artist in 
this lanky, middle-aged man. 

Although a very small work, 
Whistler’s “Apple Woman” is also no- 
table. It is most unusual and arresting 
in the uncompromising realism with 
which the red-lidded eyes are swiftly 
chronicled, while the thin lips and the 
elegant nose proudly standing out from 
the shrunken face reveal that there 
was strain of human pity in the 
Whistler famous for his biting wit. The 
“Violet” of Sargent also escapes his 
usual fluency of touch and reveals a 
genuine desire to make us share with 
him the serious charm of this little girl, 
whose questioning eyes must have 
been most disconcerting to her parents. 

In the “Head of a Woman” by Ab- 
bott H. Thayer we also find a picked 
example, in which, freed from the al- 
loy of sentimental or allegorical asso- 
ciations, the austere simplicity of line 
and character presentation of which 
this artist was the master is fully ap 
parent. Also notable in the earlier 
group is an especially lively Duveneck, 
in which the brushwork has an almost 
viewpoint patiently and with a disre-| casual vigor. Other works which com- 
gard for time which more than proves | Plete the roster of those who already 
his deep interest in the subject. have an established position in Amer- 

“Would. you . care to. see. the pic-|.ican art include “Little Girl with Big 
tures?” Hat” by Mary Cassatt; the exquisite- 

It is difficult not to, for the house is|ly painted “Motherhood” by Gari Mel- 
truly a museum. Strip lights flood a|chers, upon which we previously com- 
Coubine, Van Gogh’s famous “L’Arlesi-| mented in our review of the Carnegie 
enne” bought at a time when New| International; the endearing “Jean” of 
York was still recoiling from what it|George Bellows and a work by Arthur 
considered the enormities of the Arm-| B. Davies, which, though exquisite in 
ory Show. A small Rousseau hangs/its textures, is faintly tinctured with 
against a velvet wall like a patch of| pre-Raphaelitism. By the late George 
pure imagination, and space broods in| Luks there is an interesting work quite 
the long reaches of Georges Seurat’s | devoid of his frequent careless bravado 


greater power of touching the senses. 


What music, for instance, can produce 
the sensation of weight which you get 
in one of Rouault’s pictures? Wagner? 
Yes, but the sensation is a passing one. 
You cannot bring a Wagner concert 
home and hang it on the wall, can you? 
It is not there day after day to strike 
your sense of vision like a picture.” 














“A la Grande Jatte.” of brushwork, in which the subdued 
“A man who died too soon,” Mr. Lew-| reddish browns of the figure itself are 
isohn says. heightened and accented by the violent 


Gauguin, Matisse, Daumier, Picasso,| brilliance of a parrot’s vermilion 
—the list goes on bewilderingly. You | feathers. 
can hardly think of any French or The contemporary group displays a 
American painter of note for the last| variety of tendencies ranging from the 
century who is not represented by one| finely painted and modeled “Girl at the 
or more pictures. You will find them} Window” by Alexander Brook to rather 
all ably and comprehensibly catalogued | disappointing examples by Karfiol and 
in 1927 by Stephan Bourgeois. You| Leon Kroll. The sensuous beauty of 
have seen many of them in loan exhib-| Simkha Simkhovitch’s large canvas 
itions and you will see them again. has, despite its slight flavor of expert 
showmanship, a rightness of design 
But it is curious to reflect, reverting | and an integrity of craftsmanship that 
to the beginning of this article, that if| claim one’s respect, but the acid char- 
the millennium of the visionaries had premier ang par oo pee a Be cn 

n 

suddenly stalked around the corner in habe rte gh frog = oft Br vitality of 
the year 1885, you would never have| rush stroke. By Maurice Sterne is a 
seen any of them, and while such men| characteristic painting of a girl in the 
as Adolph Lewisohn and his son do the| palette which dominates his recent 
pioneering for the art-loving public of| Work, while other figure subjects by 


Harry Gottlieb, Louis Rittman, Lucille 
America, let us hope that the arrival of| pianch, Francis Speight and Maurice 
the millennium will be indefinitely| Prendergast will undoubtedly claim 


postponed. their quota of admirers. 


















































































































































PORTRAITS OF H. H. THE MAHARAJAH YESHWAMT RAO HOLKAR OFP®INDORE AND H. H. THE MA 


After surveying the considerable | 
space devoted to the exhibitions in 
New York, the reader will seriously 
conclude that, “It’s all there is, there 
is no more.” We feel it our duty to 
divulge the bitter truth and with due 


apolegies in behalf of the depression 
(a good old standby) and the season 
(a still better one) remark that there 
are ten added shows which one, to be 
very cosmopolitan, must not overlook. 
After which, one can only offer the 
diverse attractions of Mattewan, the 
coroner or a whiskey straight. Can you 
still take it? 

Gentle reader, for you must be gentle 
to have remained with us up to this 
point, let us turn to the subject of art 
for, according to Ripley’s little phrase, 
believe it or not, that was our primary 
intention. Weighing the relative mer- 
its of a cigarette with the portraits of 
Stanislav Rembski during the first half 
of a Carnegie afternoon, by intermis- 
sion we had decided on the latter. Scur- 
rying past an usher who bellowed forth, 
“No smoking on balcony stairs!” as 
only a Carnegie usher can do, we in- 
vaded Mr. Bentley’s gallery on the 
street floor. Anyone who approves of 
his facial appearance will enjoy being 
a sitter to Mr. Rembski and the op- 
posite will be true of those who feel 
jealous of Frankenstein. For this artist 
achieves striking resemblances in a 
very fluent style. Among his subjects 
are Deems Taylor; Mr. Howard Claney 
in the role of “Peter Ibbetson”; Pro- 
fessor Adelaide M. Nutting of Teachers 
College; James Monroe Hewlett, head 
of the Academy of Rome; Sigismond 
Stojowski, composer and teacher, and 
Joseph Haller of the Polish Legion. 
Distinguished people result in distin- 
guished portraits and vice versa. How 
is your conscience? 

Having enjoyed ourselves tremen- 
dously in the Peter Arno show at Marie 
Harriman’s a month ago, we hurried 
over to the Kraushaar Galleries for a 
sample of the “Metropolitan Movies” 
by Denys Wortman of the World-Tele- 
gram. Imagine our consternation 
when, expecting a _ relaxation into 
laughter, we stumbled out feeling a 
little sorry and crestfallen. For Mr. 
Wortman is a sentimentalist, and sen- 
timent is incompatible with the psy- 
chology of a satirist. Aside from the 
fact that they have neither the wit nor 
punch of an Arno drawing, they just 
aren’t funny. In fact, the impact of his 
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By BERNARD BOUTET DE MONVEL 


__The Ant News 
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These interesting works by the contemporary French artist are on view at the Wildenstein Galleries until January 27. 


AROUND THE GALLERIES 


jokes is very much like a cocktail after 
a heavy meal—it just has no effect. We 
summoned a smile at some chorus g*; 
and hobo reflections, but when a child 
with broom in hand approached the 
mother who was sobbing out her griets 
on the kitchen table and remarked, 
“Don’t cry, be little, and I’ll be your 
mother,” we left with an uncomfortable 
difficulty in swallowing. 

To tell the truth, we were still swal- 
lowing until the new home of the Klee- 
mann-Thorman Galleries came in view. 
A splendid group of etchings, including 
“Midnight Duty,” by Eugene Higgins; 
“The Evening Wind,” by Edward Hop- 
per; Albert Sterner’s “Watchers” and 
“The Winter Moon” of R. W. Woiceske, 
are on view. They divide attention 
with the paintings of the XIXth and 
XXth centuries, which in this case are 
inferior to the group assembled at 
Milch. Mary Cassatt, Arthur Davies, 
Childe Hassam and Sargent will not 
gain new supporters from these exam- 
ples. However, the roguish little ur- 
chin in “Baseball Fan” of George Luks, 
the “Head of a Boy,” by Duveneck, 
Henri’s “Hughie the Poet” and a typi- 
cal scene by Ryder partly redeem this 
list. One will also find Sterner, Ma- 
honri Young and a Whistler among 
others. Sculpture by Stirling Calder, 
of which “Scratching her Heel” is the 
best, sees the American artist well rep- 
resented. 

The plastic art also receives notice 
at the Weyhe Gallery which has main- 
tained a rather sphinx-like silence this 
season as far as exhibitions are con- 
cerned. John Flannagan, whom this gal- 
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lery ranks as “one of the most original 
and important sculptors in America,” 
simplifies forms with the resulting at- 
tainment of “the fusion of abstract 
design with feeling and representa- 
tional values.” By generalized themes, 
“he manages to convey to us the es- 
sential nature, the significant ges- 
ture of an animal, the catiness of a 
cat, the doginess of a dog, the woman- 
liness of woman. He often works on 
rough field stone, and makes use of 
weathered surfaces in the carrying out 
of his conception.” In view of a 
considerable amount of good-looking 
pieces conveying no expression which 
we have seen this season, Mr. Flanna- 
gan’s ventures in the three-dimensional 
realm may well be appreciated, along 
with other protagonists of his school. 

In a lighter vein are the paintings of 
Sheva Ausubel at the Delphic Studios. 
They possess a great deal of charm of 
a fairy tale quality. A New England 
landscape under the deft touch of this 
artist becomes a sort of Nuremberg 
fantasy in which funny little paths 
wind away from crooked little houses. 
Something of a Hansel and Gretel 
spirit lies in the whimsicalities of her 
quaint scenery. The Gloucester scenes, 
simplified but not to their fullest extent, 
are enhanced by a delicacy of color 
scheme. Arthur Julien Schneider is at 
the same time showing a group of his 
paintings, the best of which are marked 
by humor such as the cross-section of 
three telephone booths and “A Ques- 
tion of Fashion.” He is better known 
for his mural work in Newark, being a 
member of the Fresco Guild. His pal- 
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ette inclines towards the low in tone 
and both this characteristic and that 
of dramatic suspense bear kinship to 
Eugene Higgins especially in “Ox.” 
Other exhibits in which one will find 
appeal are the American Group at the 
Barbizon-Plaza and A. S. Levenson at 
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Eighth Street Gallery whom we shall § 


review in the next issue. Robert En- 
mett Owen is showing his own work in 
the gallery of the same name while 
Robert Phillips is featured at Cronyn 
and Lowndes and Furst and Hamilton 
at the Arthur Newton Galleries. 
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Three Monumental Volumes 
With Handsome Illustrations 
Are Important Contribution 
to Italian Art Literature 


py Dx. ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


in view of the dearth of new art lit- 
erature during the last three years, 
gignor Venturi’s no less’ than mag- 
pificent publication comes as an un- 
ysual and welcome enrichment of the 
jeld. In three monumental volumes he 
has reproduced and annotated those 
talian pictures on this continent 
which, he says, “have seemed to me 
true Works of art: that is to say, be- 
fore each one of them I have felt a 
moment of enthusiasm.” They number 
six hundred and fourteen. 

Now, whether a group so selectively 
indicate’ may be called “Italian Paint- 
ings in America” without danger of 
misinterpretation, is a decidedly moot 
point. Certainly a far less inclusive 
and, in a Way, more definite title for 
Signor Venturi’s work would have 
been “Some Italian Paintings in Amer- 
ica” —it would have conveyed the 
highly personal process of elimination 
py which the author arrived at tlie pic- 
tures which he publishes. As, however, 
the title now stands, it is likely to oc- 
casion enough confusfon to make one 
ponder the whole matter of the valid- 
ity of Signor Venturi’s method. Here 
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is a definitely particularized group of 
pictures—a group which has not the 
quality of novelty in the shape of un- 
published works, nor the quality of 
documentation in the shape of new 
facts, nor the quality of completeness 
in the shape of a catalogue—which, in 
1 we shall short, represents no more than the per- 
obert Em- Ma onal impressions of the author gath- 
vn work in ered in two trips to America: surely 
ame while there will be many who will doubt that 
at Cronyn such a publication offers a real con- 
a tribution to art literature, much less 


to the history of art. Such critics may 
justly be answered that the name of 
Veuturi is one to conjure with, that 
even the most personal impressions of 
its scion will command the earnest at- 
tention of connoisseurs here and 
abroad. Precisely for this reason, and 
particularly because of its importance 
in Europe, Signor Venturi’s work de- 
serves careful and critical notice from 
his American colleagues. 

The three volumes, which reproduce 
ach painting on a separate page with 
the relevant text on the opposite page, 
ue preceded by a brief introduction of 
some fourteen pages which condenses 
the extremely interesting general im- 
pressions of American art life—crea- 
tive, education, collecting, museum ad- 
ministration, architecture—which this 
minent Italian scholar received, from 
the United States especially, during 
his sojourns here in 1929 and 1932. 
This is a brilliantly written essay on 
tir national characteristics in the 
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field of art which well deserves to be 
reprinted in a smaller and less expen- 
sive format for the benefit of those who 
cannot afford the present large edition. 
It contains references to many aspects 
of American taste and execution in 
the plastic arts which have long oc- 
cupied those interested in the field; 
these opinions of so cultivated and 
scholarly an authority are doubtless a 
valuable contribution to the develop- 
ment of this phase of our national life. 

Nevertheless, one must return to 
Signor Venturi’s selection of the Ital- 
ian pictures in America, for these, 
after all, make up the book. With the 
paintings Signor Venturi has selected 
it is impossible, with minute excep- 
tions, to quarrel on the grounds oi 
quality: nearly each one is an unques- 
tioned masterpiece and there exist only 
differences of attribution for the re- 
viwer to record. But the paintings Sig- 
nor Venturi has not selected do offer 
a strong point of dissension. To be 
sure, the author’s condition that each 
picture included must have given him 
“a moment of enthusiasm” automati- 
cally excludes any factual criticism; 
yet it is difficult to refrain from pure- 
ly suggestive comment. 

One must, for example, point out 
that despite Signor Venturi’s extensive 
travels in this country, which carried 
him as far west and south and north 
as Pasadena, Kansas City, Minneapo- 
lis respectively, his book does not con- 
tain a single painting from the Wal- 
ters Gallery in Baltimore, from the 
Ringling Gallery in Sarasota, from, 
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esting in view of Offner’s recent arti- 
cle in the Burlington Magazine, in 
which he so convincingly refers to the 
Master of the Castello Nativity as the 
certain author of this group which has 
so long puzzled scholars and has 
caused a wandering from one possible 
master to another. I note only, after 
a careful re-examination of the paint- 
ing itself, that of this group, the Bache 
profile is not by the same hand as the 
two others, and that, in fact, it doubt- 
less is the work of Uccello as Signor 
Venturi suggests, after comparison 
with “the profile of the youthful war- 
rior in the National Gallery ‘Battle.’ ”’ 
But the Lehman and Gardner pictures 
do belong to the Castello Master as as- 
signed by Offner; to which I would 
add the profile given to Pollaiuolo in 
the Frederick J. Fisher Collection in 
Detroit (not included in the Venturi 
book). 

Another change in attribution by 
Signor Venturi of more than passing 
interest is that of the female portrait 
given to Mainardi in Mrs. Charles 
Shipman Payson’s collection, which 
this reviewer reattributed to Domenico 
Ghirlandaio (The Antiquarian, No- 
vember, 1931), especially on the basis 
of a highly similar drawing by Ghir- 
landaio in the Uffizi. Signor Venturi 
now attributes the portrait to Piero di 
Cosimo, a proposal which seems un- 
sustainable when one compares, for ex- 
ample, the picture’s hard fresco qual- 
ity to the liquid figures of Piero. 


There are many other re-attributions 
which Signor Venturi makes, most of 
them less startling and many which 
are doubtless acceptable but upon 
which the writer does not feel free to 
comment without again seeing the 
paintings themselves. Among the later 
[Italian masters, however, there is one 
theory of Signor Venturi with which 
this reviewer feels compelled to dis- 


































among many others, the private col- 
lections of Mr. Max Epstein in Chi- 
cago, of Mr. Jacob Epstein in Balti- 
more, of Mr. Frederick J. Fisher in 
Detroit. A second instance: from an- 
other private collection in New York, 
that of Mr. Samuel H. Kress, which 
comprises one of the most important 
groups of Italian pictures in this coun- 
try, Signor Venturi has published 
seven examples, leaving unexplained 
his lack of “enthusiasm” for at least 
thirty further acknowledged master- 
pieces, among them great works by 
such masters as Andrea di Bartolo, 
Carpaccio, Giorgione, Francia, Mon- 
tagna, Piazzetta and Pinturicchio. 
Thus, if one is to take the author to 
task for his so personalized selection, 
it is really in the matter of these and 
other serious omissions that one must 
do it, for it is here that the book loses 
its character as a scientific contribu- 
tion and becomes no more than an aes- 
thetic chronicle. 

To turn, however, from the negative 
to the positive, there is no doubt that 
Signor Venturi’s book is, like that of 
Dr. Valentiner on Rembrandt, a vital 


document of the American collector. 
And if Dr. Valentiner has carefully 
catalogued every single painting by 
his master in this country, even Sig- 
nor Venturi’s six hundred and four- 
teen random examples are no less 
amazing a tribute to the progress of 


American acquisition of works of art. 
One gleans from the pages of Italian 
Paintings in America the slow begin- 
nings of connoisseurship in this coun- 
try during the XIXth century, start- 
ing with the importation of the Jarves 
Collection to New Haven, continuing 
through the enthusiastic efforts of the 
thinly spread early collectors like 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Mrs. Jack Gard- 
ner and James G. Johnson, until the 
rich era of the ’twenties with its col- 
lectors of practically unlimited re- 
sources springing up throughout the 
country. It is hardly less interesting 
to compile a few statistics from the 
ownership arid location index of Sig- 
nor Venturi’s book, for which there is 
scarcely space here, except perhaps to 
mention that the two leaders are the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art with 
fifty-nine examples, and Lord Duveen 
with fifty-eight items, with the nearest 
others considerably behind. 


The changes in attribution proposed 
by Signor Venturi are numerous, and 
in several instances the present own- 
ership of certain paintings furnishes a 
news item. Although exigencies of 
space forbid a thorough digest of such 
information, this review would be in- 
complete without noting that of ma- 
jor importance. In the category of new 
ownership, one notes with interest that 
the exquisite “St. John” by Domenico 
Veneziano has now passed, like so 
many other paintings of the Carl Ham- 
ilton Collection to which it belonged, 
into the possession of Lord Duveen. 
Again, one sees that the Desborough 
Raphael, despite the many rumors of 
its sale, still remains in the ownership 
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of Lord Duveen. Finally, it is a matter 
of note that practically none of the 
paintings shown in the famous Duveen 


are included in Signor Venturi’s book 
with but two exceptions, have changed 


markable commentary on the growing 
stability of art ownership in this coun- 
try. 


the most important is Signor Venturi’s 
disagreement with Dr. Offner concern- 





agree, and that is the effort to recon- 
struct the personality of Domenico Tie- 
polo to a great figure and subject 
painter of almost equal stature with 
his father, Giambattista. If one con- 
siders the always agreeable, but gen- 
erally effete, Rembrandtesque bust and 
half-length portraits known to be the 
work of Domenico, the attribution to 
him by Signor Venturi of such great 
figure paintings as those in the mu- 
seums at Kansas City and Philadel- 
phia seems rather unreasonable. Do- 
menico was never more than a capable 
technical assistant to his father, as 
the former’s portraits indicate; the 
Kansas City and Philadelphia pictures 
are from the hand of the master who 
planned and gave body to the great 
Wiirzburg frescoes, not from that of 
the assistant who worked to finish 
them. 


In closing, this reviewer can only 
hope not to have given an impression 
of small focus by the prominence of an 
occasional correction. To leave no 
doubt in the reader’s mind, it is stated 
emphatically that Signor Venturi’s 
great work is the most important con- 
tribution to the literature of Italian 
paintings in America of the last dec- 
ade, and that as such it demands the 
respect and study of every person con- 
cerned with this field of art. The 
writer, for one, offers unstinted thanks 
to Signor Venturi for the pleasure his 
work has given in leading one before 
sO many great Italian pictures on this 
continent, and the manner in which he 
has for all time, so to speak, gathered 
them under one roof. 

The volumes are published by U. 
Hoepli, Milan and E. Weyhe, New 
York, and are priced at $60. 





Italian Exhibition in 1924, and they 












hands since that time—surely a re- 













Among the re-attributions, one of 






ing the “Master of the Fogg Pieta,” 
whose “Pieta” in question, at Cam- 
bridge, he now proceeds to give to a 
new “Master of Emilia,’ arguing, one 
fears without much conviction, against 
the Florentine origin of the painting 
as propounded by Offner. To give, as 
Signor Venturi does, the two saints 
from the same hand at Worcester to 
an Emilian master, hardly seems sup- 
portable, for in these, even more than 
in the Fogg picture, the Giottesque 
character of the painter is clearly 
manifest. 


Other changes in attribution involve 
the Duccioesque Madonna in the Philip 
Lehman Collection which Berenson 
gives most convincingly to the gradu- 
ally more lucid personality of Ugolino, 
and which Signor Venturi returns to 
the old all-inclusive oeuvre of Segna. 
Then, in the same collection, a cor- 
rect reassignment of the Jacopo di 
Cione to Andrea Oragna. 

Signor Venturi’s grouping of the 
three Florentine female profile por- 
traits in the Lehman, Bache and 
Gardner Collections under the au- 
thorship of Uccello is especially inter- 
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back is especially graceful in jt 
cate outlines, while the 

splat, with its interlacings of 
and leaf motives, has been 
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bracket feet, depends almost solely fo, 
its aesthetic appeal upon the varie. 
gated graining of the wood and on the 
fine design of the brass escutcheons 
and handles which ornament the draw. 
ers, 


In a group of early American bed. 
room furniture there are also pieces of 
a quality to appeal greatly to our many 
enthusiastic collectors in this field, of 
especial refinement of proportion and 
carving is a four-poster canopy bed 
with straight, plain headboard and end 
posts with fluted end supports helq by 
slender vase motives. Also to be found 
in this same ensemble are a fine high. 
boy and a lowboy with Scalloped 
aprons, further illustrating the sip. 
plicity of style so much sought by pres. 
ent day collectors of early American 
furniture. Among the smaller pieces 
in maple one notes especially an arm. 
chair upholstered in chintz, a stool with 
finely turned legs and stretcher and aq 
little bedside table with straight, taper. 
ing legs. 

Typical of the high quality of the 
walnut specimens is a charming Span. 
ish foot dressing table, circa 1750, 
which we illustrate in this issue, Of 
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on view Sunday afternoon, January 21, 
when the first opportunity to view the 
galleries will be given the public. The! 
sale is set for January 25, 26 and 27. 


Such a collection as the present one 
constitutes a most auspicious offering 
for the first sale to be held by the new 
galleries, which will undoubtedly cre- 
ate a wide and keen interest. The 
firm of Flayderman has long been 
famed for its high standards of quality 
—a reputation based on the scientific 
searching methods of the founder, Mr. 
Philip Flayderman, and sustained by 
the activity of his son, Benjamin, the 
present head of the house. Thanks 
to painstaking research, many notable 
pieces of the finest native craftsman- 
ship have been traced back to the early 
colonists, while added interest and im- 
portance are derived from association 
with distinguished leaders of our coun- 
try. The Flayderman collections have 
always been outstanding for the num- 
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ber of specimens bearing makers’ orig- 
inal trade marks and have consequent- 
ly provided a great deal of datable ma- 
terial from which valuable conclusions 
as to the whole scope of early cabinet- 
work in this country have been de- 
rived. The fame of the old King Hoo- 


the many handsome Sheraton pieces, 
attention should be called especially to 
a rare small-sized cupboard in which 
selection of richly grained wooii seems 
to have received especial attention 
from the maker. The. slender legs of 
this piece are of characteristic type, 
fluted and tapering towards the feet. 


A great variety of the most sought 










per Mansion at Marblehead, Mass., 
where Mr. Flayderman maintains a ver- 
itable museum, is sufficiently well 
known not to call for further com- 
ment. 

General indications as to the remark: 
able offerings of this dispersal, which 
naturally includes pieces to appeal to 
all types of collectors, may be made 
from a citation of a few of the fea- 
tured pieces which include a set of 
nine Hepplewhite chairs, formerly in 
President Washington’s New York of- 
fice; a bombé mahogany chest-on-chest, 
circa 1760, once owned by the late 
Judge Soule of Boston, and an impor- 
tant representation of the much sought 
Salem examples with characteristc Mc- 
Intyre carvings. Collectors in search 
of choice highboys will also find a most 
interesting group, while among the sec- 
retaries there are some exceedingly 
handsome specimens with the careful- 












types of Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Chip- 
pendale and Adam specimens are to be 
found among the mirrors. In the latter 
category we may mention especially a 
handsome example with laurel carved 
moulding, surmounted by a painted 
glass panel with a figure of Ceres 
framed in carved wheat motives ending 
in a bow knot. 


A number of pieces in the dispersal 
will undoubtedly attract especial.inter. 
est because they formerly belonged to 
the Van Winkle family, who together 
with the Sips were intimately connect: 
ed with the early history of Jersey City, 
Passaic and Paterson and settled ex 
tensively in Bergen County. Among 
these items are silver spoons with fam- 
ily initials and an early American cov: 
erlet with the inscription, “Cornelius 
van Winkle, July 4, 1834.” It is amus 
ing to note, in this connection, that 
Cornelius van Winkle was the pub 
lisher of Washington Irving, and, ac 
cording to family tradition, the title of 
the famous Rip van Winkle story came 
about in the following manner: The 
famous author, on a visit to the offices 
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Judge Soule, a Supgeme Court Judge of 
Massachusetts, and he, in turn, willed 
it to a member of his family, from 
whom it was purchased by Mr. Benja- 
min Flayderman. Dr. Gideon Soule be- 
longed to an old Boston family, a 
branch of which has been traced by an 
expert genealogist to an ancestor who 
came to this country on the Mayflower. 
A royal line has also been indicated in 
the tracing of this family, showing its 
connection with European families of 
high birth. 

The dignity and assurance of aristoc- 


be found in this piece are also distin- 
guished. The small urns at the side of 
the pediment, the delicately twisted 
flame motif in the center, the fan carv- 
ing in the uppermost drawer and the 
delicately executed shell centering the 
scalloped apron, all reveal that patient 
application to the perfect finish and in- 
dividuality of every detail, character- 
istic of truly fine furniture making. The 
original brasses and fine patina con- 
tribute an added richness to the piece, 
the former also enhancing the archi- 
tectural proportions of the whole, which 
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1785-90, is accompanied by an affidavit 
from their previous owner, giving evi- 
dence of the history of these pieces. 
Originally in the study of General 
Washington in New York, the chairs 
were transferred to the Governor’s 


Mansion in Albany when Washington 
moved to Philadelphia. On the redeco- 
ration of the Governor’s mansion, the 
chairs were purchased by Colonel Nich- 
olas Van Alstyne, a famous Revolution- 
ary war officer on the staff of General 
Herkimer and the great-great-grand- 
father of the owner of the chairs from 
whom Mr. Flayderman purchased them, 
In style this important set of chairs 


and invention. The group of wing 
chairs is likewise notable, and its of- 
fering of the Queen Anne and Chippen- 
dale types is especially good. The sil- 
ver, in addition to some Paul Revere 
examples, includes a small group of 
Van Winkle heirlooms, which are re- 
ferred to later in this article. 

Turning to the discussion of a few of 
the individual pieces of outstanding 
character, one notes first a bombé ma- 
hogany chest-on-chest, circa 1760. This 
piece has a distinguished provenance 
in keeping with the high quality of the 


families in the time of its fashioning. 
The lower portion gives evidence of 
the strong Chippendale influence which 
was popular in England at the time and 
naturally penetrated to America, while 
the upper section of the piece is marked 
by the modifications of this style which 
our native craftsmen saw fit to intro- 
duce. The fluted pilasters lend a grace- 
ful height to the chests, balanced by 
the solidity of the simpler lower part, 
and the broken arched pediment af- 
fords an upward lift. The skill with 
which the designer of this piece has 


ly, standing and gazing down at the 
sleeping publisher, an inspiration came 
to him, and he decided to call the mall 
character in his story “Rip van Wit 
kle.” 


The children’s furniture, dolls and 
dolls’ furniture of early Americal 
times always exercise a special fascl 
nation for this age both because o 
their quaint beauty and their power t0 
recreate the spirit and atmosphere of 
a bygone age. Mr. Flayderman has 4 
delightful group of such pieces, inclué- 
ing hooked rugs especially designed 
for the nursery, little wing and windsor 
chairs, miniature bureaus, cradles 0 
rockers and a number of the rather 8& 
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Flayderman collection. It was origi-| related the rectangular simplicity of| finely reveals the American treatment] ious visaged dolls which were re rae 
nally the property of Dr. Gideon L.| the upper section to the gently swell-| °f Hepplewhite design, achieved with a eos Posie to hye vie pee OFTH 
Soule, who was the head of Phillips distinction which clearly indicates that | “Me elaborately dressed and hig 


ing form of the lowér part of the body 
is especially indicative of its high qual- 
ity. The details of the cabinet work to 





fected types of today. 


The sale will be conducted by Mr. 
Frederick Wandell. 


730 Fifth Ave., New York 


they are the work of a master crafts- 
man of that period still working in the 
English tradition. The shield-shaped 


Exeter Academy from 1838-73. From 
him it passed in direct line to the late 
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DECORATIONS 


The Art News 


CORRESPONDENCE 


thority generally accepted for arriving 
at a market price, nor at any basis for 
value either aesthetic or utilitarian. 
Current art is worth what the buyer 
will pay for it on his personal judg- 
ment. 


In such a situation it is obviously 
prejudicial to the public interest for 
public officials to use their own judg- 
ment or that of any other person or 
group less than the majority of the pub- 
lic. The only consistent and proper 
procedure is for the public to decide 
for itself by majority opinion upon any 
Public Works of Art projects and upon 
the artists to execute them. 

Direct majority action is the simple 
solution of an otherwise insoluble prob- 
lem. It is practical and feasible. The 
natural procedure would be for a local 
public to vote upon a local project 
after being familiarized with the de- 





PAINTINGS 


tails by display of plans, sketches, 
models, etc., in open competition. 
These displays should be supplement- 
ed with postings of reproductions, and 
their circularization to voters. The 
press, and public and private organi- 
zations such as museums, schools, li- 
braries, Chambers of Commerce, clubs, 
merchants, etc., will cooperate for pub- 
licity and voting facilities, minimizing 
or covering the cost of operation of a 
local project’s administration. Success- 
ful competitions in local projects may 
be the finalists in national competi- 
tions. 


Such projects should go further than 
the decoration of public buildings. 
They should encourage the circulation 
of easel art in homes through a subsi- 
dized but eventually self-supporting 
rental or joint ownership system; the 
painting of official group portraits, 


memorization of historic landmarks in 
paintings and etchings, the use ‘of 
sculpture and bronze in public memo- 
rials on a larger scale; traveling exhi- 
bitions of art work through hospitals 
and other public and private institu- 
tions, etc. 


The advantages of direct public ac- 
tion include: Fair play for all the art- 
ists. Fair play for the public, because 
majority opinion will best guarantee 
permanent investment value, as is his- 
torically proven; those art master- 
pieces which have longest withstood 
the test of time are the ones in which 
general public opinion and the best 
critical opinion meet; the populace of 
Greece had a direct voice in the Public 
Works of Art of their best periods, and 
their choice has been proven sound. A 
really public art appreciation will 
evolve through direct-action and re- 
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CABLES: “ETIBIGNOU-47-PARIS” 


sponsibility, and will develop a native 
art idiom really American, really of 
the people, which in turn will create 
basic aesthetic values and allow of a 
code for art, stabilize market values, 
and eliminate the rackets which are 
degrading art today. It will develop a 
permanent governmental support for 
art and artists upon a practical basis 
of social utility. 

These suggestions for a practical 
plan for Public Works of Art are of- 
fered out of practical experience both 
as an artist and art business manager. 
Operating rights in the plan will be re- 
leased to the proper authorities upon 
application. 

JOHN HENRY WEAVER, 
355 West 53rd St., New York 
Founder and formerly General DI- 
rector of Art Interests, the Art- 
ists’ Co-operative. 


THE PARIS ART DIRECTORY 


8 RUE LA 
BOETIE, 
PARIS 


LES FILS DE LEON HELFT 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, OBJETS D’ART 
RARE FRENCH SILVER 


4 RUE DE PONTHIEU, PARIS 


ART EXPERT TO THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 


PAUL GUILLAUME 
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Savoy-Plaza Hotel, NEW YORK 






FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 


599 RUE LA BOETIE . . 


LUCIEN JACOB 


19 RUE CAMBON, PARIS 
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TAPESTRIES—ART OBJECTS 
SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


PRIMITIVE 
AFRICAN ART 


DERAIN, MATISSE, PICASSO, CEZANNE, MODIGLIANI, DOUANIER ROUSSEAU, 
SEURAT, UTRILLO, SOUTINE, FAUTRIER, GOERG, CHIRICO, LAURENCIN, ETC. 
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AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


TREASURES OF CARNIOLA 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, January 26 


A remarkable collection of prehis- 
toric finds from Carniola, excavated by 
Her Highness the late Duchess Paul 
Friedrich of Mecklenburg, née Princess 
Marie of Windischgritz and sold by or- 
der of her daughter, H. H. the Duchess 
Marie Antoinette of Mecklenburg, will 
go on exhibition at the American-An- 
derson Galleries’ today, prior to dis- 
persal the afternoon of January 26. Ap- 
proximately thirteen hundred tombs 
were excavated, and the results com- 
prise the grave material of more than 




















































one thousand individual burials. The 
catalog, compiled under the direction 
of Dr. Adolf Mahr, Keeper of Irish An- 


tiquities in the National Museum, Dub- 
lin, contains numerous articles by ex- 
perts on the subject and includes some 
twenty thousand bronze and iron ob- 
jects illustrating the development of 
civilization in the southeastern region 
of the Alps during the Early Iron Age 
of Europe. 

Carniola is approximately two hun- 
dred miles southeast of Hallstatt, in 
upper Austria, and no civilization in 
prehistoric Europe north of the Alps is 
considered to have been of such impor- 
tance as the Early Iron Age civilization 
of approximately 800 to 400 B. C., which 
is known as the Hallstatt civilization 
and which immediately preceded the 
second prehistoric Iron Age. Ten years 
were occupied in the work of excava- 
tion, begun in 1905, after an exclusive 
license had been granted by the Em- 
peror of Austria to the Duchess. She 
received financial aid from the Kaiser, 
as well as many letters of encourage- 
ment written in his own hand, which 
will be placed on exhibition with the 
Mecklenburg collection. The existence 
of the collection has been known to 
only a few outside of the former court 
circle of Central Europe and the more 
erudite students of archaeology. 

This catalog is believed to represent 
the largest archaeological collection in 
private hands, and its dispersal! is a 
matter of prime importance in view of 
the fact that European governments 
now have restrictions on excavation 
and the exploitation of such excavated 
material is rigidly prohibited. The 
thousands of items which make up the 
collection include shields, helmets, 
swords, knives, spear heads, lance 
heads, axes, horse trappings and other 
pieces from the graves of men, and 
spindle-whorls denoting the burials of 
females. The vast array of fibulae 
(brooches), bracelets and other orna- 
ments do not necessarily connote fe- 
male ownership, as such ornaments 
were worn by both sexes. The weap: 
ons and the horse trappings were for 
the warriors. Articles of personal 
adornment, in addition to fibulae and 
bracelets, include armlets, pendants, 
earrings, ankle rings, long pins and 
belts and belt-plates. Beads represent 
an astonishing variety, including bone, 
amber and glass, the latter in various 
colors and in white, coming from 
graves of men, women and children. 
Unique specimens of pottery, a small 
bronze sepulchral vessel and a beauti- 
ful clay cup are of great interest. Two 
important examples of the situla (cere- 
monial pail) include the Watsch situla 
of beaten bronze. 

The dispersal of the Mecklenburg 
collection was originally planned for 
last autumn, but its postponement unti] 
January was compelled by the time re- 
quired for the scientific and thorough 
compilation of the catalog, the illustra- 
tions of which are in color and repro. 
ductions of pen-and-ink and water-color 
drawings made by experts abroad. 


HUGHES LIBRARY 


Now on Exhibition 
Sale, January 25, 26 


The library of Mrs. Henry D. Hughes 
of Philadelphia, to be sold by her codes 
at the American-Anderson Galleries, 
the evening of January 25 and after. 
noon and evening of January 26, fol- 
lowing exhibition commencing today, 
comprises fine bindings, including su- 
perb signed examples by T. J. Cobden- 


































































































Sanderson; books illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, Rowlandson, Aiken and other 
prominent English illustrators; litera- 
ture relating to the fine arts; French 
illustrated books; 
and other important books, as well as 
an interesting group of autograph ma- 
terial and fine bronzes of Lincoln and 
Napoleon. 


ings include copies of William Morris’ 
Love Is Enough, Coleridge’s Sybilline 
Leaves, 
Year’s Life and Tennyson’s Poems by 
Two Brothers. Other important items 
in the catalog are a fine series of col- 
ored plate books; 
autograph manuscripts of Walt Whit- 
man, Oscar Wilde, Lafcadio Hearn and 
William Morris; a XVth century. Flem- 
ish illuminated manuscript Book of 






















IMPORTANT WATSCH SITULA OR BRONZE CEREMONIAL PAIL 
Included in the dispersal of “Treasures of Carniola,” excavated by H. H. the 
late Duchess Paul Friedrich of Mecklenburg, which will be offered at the 

American-Anderson Galleries on the afternoon of January 26. 


ed 


Hours; autographs of Napoleon and 
members of his family, and many other 
documents of historical importance, 
pertaining largely to the French Revo- 
lution. 


CARNEGIE SHOWS 
MELCHERS’ WORK 


PITTSBURGH.—A memorial exhi- 
bition of paintings and drawings by 
the late Gari Melchers is now on view 
at the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh, according to an announcement 
made by the Fine Arts Department. 
Included in the show are approxi- 
mately sixty-three oil paintings and 
forty-six drawings, watercolors and 
etchings. 


and first editions 


The Cobden-Sanderson signed bind- 


James Russell Lowell’s A 


first editions and 
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EXPERTS IN CLEARANCE 
THRU U.S. CUSTOMS OF 


PAINTINGS and WORKS OF ART 


OLD 
- MASTERS 


IN THE FINE ART OF 


PACKING AND SHIPPING OF ART OBJECTS, 
PAINTINGS, FURNITURE, AND HOUSEHOLD 
dt ag Sa TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


WAREHOUSE, PACKING and SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


On arrival of shipments at the port, we can arrange for U. S. Customs examination at 
our warehouse (under Customs regulations) where our facilities and experienced em- 
ployees permit us to assure the most careful handling, unpacking and delivery. 


Cable Address: 


Telephones: 
“JACBERG” 


BOwling Green 9-4151 to 4154 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 
FOLLOWING CITIES: 


LONDON | 

PARIS BARCELONA ROME MILAN GENEVA 

BERLIN MADRID FLORENCE BRUSSELS LUCERNE 

HAMBURG~ SEVILLE VENICE CANNES ZURICH 
NNA GLASGOW NAPLES NICE AMSTERDAM 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN ALL 


PARTS OF THE WORLD ‘ 
Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc. 


















WALTERS ET AL. 
FURNITURE 
American-Anderson Galleries, Inc.—A 

grand total of $74,495 was realized from 

the sale on January 11, 12 and 13 of pe- 
riod furniture, paintings and objects of 


Hiram Burlingham, held on 
realized a total of $27,770. W 
low the principal prices obtaine 
dispersal: 






"CCOrd be. 


a in the 


14—““Abraham Lincoln and His g, 





Nn, 





art from the estate of the late Henry Tad"—Francis Bicknell Carpen: 
Walters, sold by order of the Safe Deposit ter, A. N. A., American: 1439. 
and Trust Co. of Baltimore; from_ the 1900; H. Erskine .............., $7: 
estates of William D. N. Perine, Alfred 


35—“John Rush”—John Neagle, n 
A., American: 1796-1865; Chestoy 
ED SE RE Fs ae 


54—“James Tilley’—John Single: 
Copley, R. A., American: 1737 
1815; Clarence Dearden 


Seligsberg and Charles A. Schieren, sold 
by order of the executors; from the c 
lection of Mrs. H. K. Stokes, sold by 
order, and from other sources. The 
lowing high prices were obtained in 
dispersal: 





















292—-Romanesque stained and 60—"Nathaniel Rochester, Founde 
painted glass panel 2 French, of Rochester, N. Y.”—John Ja md 
XIlIth century; M. V. Horgan, Audubon, American: 1785-1)". 
WE sp ore.d 0.06 5:6 6 Ode d00 0 0 6858's 6 600 Chester Dale ............... , e 

529—"Virgin and Child’—poly- _ Sa ¥s 
chromed stucco bas relief—An- ao ap SO... . i neg 
tonio_ Rossellino, Florentine: 1889: M. V Horgan agt ’ Mie 
RESTHUSTS +.  GrMteis. 5.0 ccccees 100 oni thks ° asad 85i 

62—“Col. Abraham De Peyert, r, 


531—“‘Adoration of the Infant Christ”’ 
—glazed terra cotta haut relief— 
Luca Della Robbia, Florentine: 
1400-1482; K. Gratrix .......... 1,150 


533—“Adoration of the Shepherds’’— 
Barend Van Orley, Flemish: c. 
1485-1542; H. H. Grinnell ...... 3, 


534—“The Annunciation’ — Stefano 
Di Giovanni (called Sassetta), 
Sienese: c. 1392-1450; é é 
| SORT RECT Pre CYTE CETTE Tee 2,600 


535—“‘*Madonna and _  Child’’—Mas- 
ter of the Gothic Buildings, Flo- 
rentine: XVIth century; R. W 
Donovan 


536—“‘Madonna and Child and Two 
Angels’’—Matteo Di Giovanni Di 
Bartolo, Sienese: c. 1435-1495; K. 
ES @ ch AS ee be Ros we eheN ene s 


538—"The Agony in the Garden’’— 
glazed terra cotta altarpiece— 
Giovanni Della Robbia (Atelier 
of), Florentine: 1469-1529; Trus- 
tees of Walters Art Gallery ....7,600 


5483—“The Bronco Buster’’—bronze 
group—Frederic Remington, 
American: 1861-1909; K. Gratrix.2,100 


544—"‘The Rattler (‘A Snake in the 
Path’)’’—Frederic Remington, 
American, 1861-1909; K. Gratrix.1,500 


555—-Rare Queen Anne (or early 
Georgian) silver chandelier— 
Irish, dated 1742; Robert Ensko. .1,800 
597—Important Brussels silk-woven 
verdure tapestry—circa 1700; W. 
poe | Se oo era a oe 


Mayor of New York’—Evert ID ™ 
kinck, 3rd, American: 1677-1727. 
G. L. De Peyster y 
72—“Gov. Gideon Tomlinson of (‘on- 
necticut’”—John Trumbull, Ameri- 
can: 1756-1843; H. Grinnell . .. 


ANNUAL EXHIBIT 
IN PALM BEACH 


PALM BEACH.—The second annual 
national exhibition of paintings anq 
etchings, organized by the Palm Beach 
Art Center, will be held from January 
29 to March 26. The exhibition will be 
comprised of the works of professional] 
artists and will contain only original 


works which have not been exhibited 
in Palm Beach prior to the dates of 
the show. Artists may submit as many 
as six paintings and an unlimited num. 
ber of etchings. Assurance of display 
of at least two works of each exhibitor 
is guaranteed, although the character, 
size and color scheme of each example 
will influence the hanging committee 
to some extent in its choice of paint- 
ings to be shown. 


Seven prizes will be awarded by a 
jury consisting of Frank Gary Macon- 
ber, Henry Candler, Robert N. Addams, 
C. Percival Dietsch, Frank C. Von 
Hausen and Nunzio Vayana. The Con- 
sultant Jury of Awards Donors of 
Prizes includes Mrs. Lorenzo Wood- 
house, Mrs. Alfred Kay, Mrs. Henry 
A. Bemis and Dr. Daniel J. McCarty. 
Further details regarding entries and 
conditions may be obtained from the 
Palm Beach Art Center, P. O. Box 1013, 
Palm Beach, Florida. 











































































1,200 


ARLISS, ARMITT BROWN, ET AL 
ETCHINGS 


American-Anderson Galleries, Inc.— 
The sale of etchings, engravings and color 
prints from the collections of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Arliss, Hollywood, Calif., Mr. 
Armitt Brown, Southern Pines, N. C., and 
Mrs. Ira Davenport, New York, and other 
properties sold by order of the various 
owners on January 11 and 12, brought a 
grand total of $18,036. Whistler’s “The 
Beggars,” which was sold for $550, real- 
ized the highest single price in the sale. 


BURLINGHAM PAINTINGS 
American-Anderson Galleries—The sale 
of paintings from the estate of the late 





EXHIBITION AND SALE 
The Noted 


EDWIN D. KRENN 


COLLECTION OF 


CHINESE ART 


Removed from his Chicago residence for immediate disposal 


OVER 700 OBJECTS 


Including: 


The important Wood & Bronze Sculptures dating from the T’ang 
to the Ming Dynasty; fine Imperial Jades; Rock-Crystals; 
Rose-Quartz; Amber and Ivory Carvings 


A rare opportunity to obtain fine examples at 
unusually low prices 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES 
600 Madison Avenue, New York 
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core ENGIISH PAINTING 

IN the —_—_— 
jon, By Charles Johnson 
30. published by G. Bell and Sons, 
“08 TH Price, 15/- 

: ee 

hs a survey of English painting, from 
= the VIIth century to the, present day, 
+8109 written recently by Charles Johnson, 
ler official lecturer at the London National 
rr) Gallery, is of particular interest and 
+ «1,209 value at the moment, in view of the 
7. opening today of the Burlington House 
e+ 859 Exhibition. This book, which is of ordi- 
er, nary novel size, presents the amazing 
27; feat of covering in three hundred and 
» «2,500 thirty-three pages the whole period of 
on- paintin in England from the Lindis- 
= 159 farne Gospels down to present times. 

it owes its undoubted success to excel- 

. lent orcanization. Beginning with the 
ACH jinear style of illumination, current 


from the VIIth to the XVth centuries, 
Mr. Johnson follows this up with the 
annual development of portraiture in the Tu- 
dor and Stuart periods as well as in the 










iS and XVIlith century. Next he considers 
1 Beach [iM jandscave art of the XVIIIth and XIXth 
January centuries, to which a major section of 


will be the book is rightly devoted. Blake and 
his circle, Stevens, Watts and the Pre- 


eSsional Raphaelites come up for attention, to 

original be followed by the inevitable reaction 

xhibited of abi, ag: oe-agptnt vonage 

lat movements in painting completes the 
1. ae wide range of subject matter. wide variety of treatment. 
ed num- Mr. Johnson employs a careful 

display method in the analysis of the work 

xhibitor of each artist. He sets him first se- 

aracter, curely in the art movement to which he 

*xample belongs, and then places that move-| powever, the importance of their ex- 
mmittee ment in relation 'to previous European 


f paint: as Well as English art. He tops this off 
with pointing out the influence, if any, 

od by a which the artist exerts in turn on his 
Matlin. successors. Next are presented the es- 
\ ddam sential facts concerning the artist and 
Cy s, his surroundings, his training and 
oe friends, and these are followed up with 


he Con- an analysis of his work in some detail. 

- " This consists, in the main, of objective 

| a description and technical comments, justice to certain great creators. 
’ the writer’s main interest being to out- 

[cCarty. line what the artist has tried to do, and 

‘ies and measure his attainments by his success 

we! = in this endeavor. 

OX 4 


One finds here no glowing phrases 
but simply a clear exposition of what 
the author considers pertinent facts. 
These are not illumined by any broad 
consideration of the psychological fac- 
tors involved, nor is any estimate made 
as to what is most worthwhile in Eng- 
lish art—both of which facets of criti- 
cism are so admirably exemplified by 
Mr. Herbert Read in the Burlington 
article, which was re-printed in part in 
the December 30th issue of THe ART 
News. In fact Mr. Johnson surveys the 
whole of English art in an amazingly 
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32 East 57th Street 


















ZBOROWSKI 


26 RUE DE SEINE 


Th. Debains, Richard, Kisling, Beron, and others 
460 Park Avenue 


Northwest Corner 57th Street 


“FLOWERY STILL LIFE” 
Included in the exhibition of the artist's work now on view at the Brummer Galleries. 


New York 


























Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, Soutine, Ebiche, 


New York 
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PWAP PROJECTS 
IN NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK.—Miss Beatrice Winser, 
who recently accepted chairmanship 
of the subcommittee for Northern New 
Jersey of the Public Works of Art Proj- 
ect, announces the personnel of the 
committee that will work with her in 


directing the expenditure of federal 
funds for the employment of unem- 
ployed artists and the creation of 
works of art for public buildings in 
this region. 

The men who have accepted places 
on the subcommittee are well known 
throughout the state for their interest 
and activity in art matters: 

Arthur F. Egner, of South Orange, law- 
yer and President of the Newark Museum 
Association, 

E. C. Lindeman, of High Bridge, publi- 
cist and author of numerous books includ- 
— one on “The Meaning of Adult Educa- 
tion.”’ 

William 8S. Hunt, Editor of the Newark 
Sunday Call, and Trustee of the New Jersey 
Historical Society. 

Beatrice Winser, Chairman, Librarian of 
the Newark Public Library and Director 
of the Newark Museum. 

The committee met for the first time 
at the Newark Museum at noon, Fri- 
day, January 5, and considered the re- 
quests for public art works made by 
various towns and counties of northern 
New Jersey as well as qualifications of 
the artists which have made applica- 

















By LEON HARTL 





dispassionate manner. One gathers/as follows: “Seurat aimed at and 
that he genuinely enjoys the work of| achieved simplified solidity; and here 
the early illuminators while it is plain|is the difference between the Pre- 
that he gives the palm in portraiture to | Raphaelites and the painters of the new 
Gainsborough and Reynolds, to whom | movement, their aime are alike in being 
he devotes the most detailed notice. | structural—where those of the Imprea- 
He comes down here and there on an | sionists are merely visual; but Holman- 
artist for weak execution but for the | Hunt, because of the very thoroughness 
most part is extremely tolerant of a| with which he explained details of 


structure, never quite attained the com- 


The chapters on English XVIIIth and | plete roundness behind and in front 
XIXth century landscape art constitute | that is seen in Seurat’s simplification 
a valuable survey, laying a just empha-| of forms.” Mr. Johnson would seem 
sis on many of the lesser known artists. | not to understand too well the modern 
In the case of Turner and Constable, | French contribution to art. 


One artist whom the writer unquali- 


periments and consequent influence |fyingly endorses is Alfred Stevens 
on the development of French art, is | whose genius, he feels, has not as yet 
somewhat lost in a mass of technical | received general recognition. He says 
and descriptive data. Mr. Johnson is|of him, “If several of his contempo- 
dominated by events and does not ques- | raries have more original ideas to ex- 
tion why certain developments took | press, Stevens excelled them all in the 
place. Limitations of space and con-| means of visual expression. For he 
centration on artists who themselves | was not only a great sculptor, architect 
exerted a strong influence on others |and decorator but the surest draughts- 
have led him to do somewhat less than | man and the most skilled painter of 
A | his period in England.” Coming to the 
striking example is that of Gauguin| work of contemporaries Mr. Johnson 
and Van Gogh to whom he refers, the | discusses impartially Philip Wilson 
first as a “pleasing decorator’ whose | Steer, one of the chief leaders of the 
work has had “little influence” and the |new English art club. Another mem- 
second as “in spite of the profundity | ber of the same club is Sir Charles 
of his feeling for texture and color,| Holmes to whom he also devotes a 
having but few followers.” To Cézanne | good deal of attention. But the artist 
he pays more attention since a whole |for whom he has the most unqualified 
school of painters claim him as their | praise is Sir George Clausen. Of his 
inspiration. A good deal of discrimina- | work he says “more than of any other 
tion is demanded of a reader, no at-|living painter it is safe to prophesy a 
tention whatever being drawn by the | continued fame rising above all chang- 
author to the orgy of bad taste in which | ing fashions. The art of other men may 
the Pre-Raphaelites indulged—a point |live; that of Clausen will live.” 

justly emphasized by Mr. Read. The 
most amazing aberration, however, is | deals with Ambrose McEvoy, Walter 
the comparison of these brethren with | Sickert, Augustus John, etc. Listed 
the French Impressionists, which runs | with the new movements Mr. Johnson 


Among the portraitists he naturally 
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tion. The projects had come in re- 
sponse to letters of invitation sent by 
Miss Beatrice Winser, chairman of the 
Subcommittee to the mayors of fifty 
towns in this district. 

The community projects for which 
requests were made are as follows: 


Newark—Murals for the public high 
schools; murals, easel paintings and 
sculpture for the Museum and for the 
Public Library 

Chatham—Murals for public buildings 

Elizabeth—Decoration for public buildings 

Fort Lee—Easel paintings of historical 
subjects, friezes and murals for public 
buildings; small busts and statues of 
historical figures 

Hudson County—Murals and easel paint- 
ings for public buildings 

Hunterdon County—A _ series of easel 
paintings on historical subjects to use in 
a traveling exhibit 

Hasbrouck Heights—Sculptures for public 
buildings 

Morristown—Historical paintings and mu- 
rals for public buildings 

Middlesex County—Murals for public 
buildings 

wow Brunswick—Murals for public build-* 
ngs 

Nutley—Murals for public buildings 

Passaic—Murals for public buildings, sta- 
tues and decorative fountains for parks 

Perth Amboy—Mural paintings for public 
buildings 

Sussex County—Mural decorations for 
public buildings 

Weehawken—Historical murals for public 
buildings 

Westwood—Murals for public buildings 


The subcommittee will function 
under the New York Regional Commit- 
tee of the PWAP, and will have under 
its jurisdiction the following counties: 
Essex, Hudson, Bergen, Warren, Hun- 
terdon, Somerset, Middlesex, Morris, 
Union, Passaic, and Sussex. Applica- 
tions on the part of artists and the sub- 
mitting of new projects are to be made 
at the Newark Museum, Washington 
Park, Newark, daily from noon until 
five p. m., except on Sundays and Mon- 
days. 


















has C. R. W. Nevinson, Paul and John 
Nash, Henry Lamb and Stanley Spen- 
cer. In connection with the latter’s 
“Resurrection” the writer takes one of 
his few slams by saying in conclusion 
that when the expected event’ occurs 
he hopes that the figures will be given 
more beautiful forms. 

Mr. Johnson’s contribution is indeed 
that of a masterly marshalling of data 
covering the whole field of English art 
in the shortest possible space, and as 
such is an invaluable introduction to 
the subject. On the whole, the work has 
somewhat the character of speed writ- 
ing, invaluable to the intelligent reader 
but a useless instrument to the person 
without a sense of context.—L. E. 


THE Fairy ALPHABET 
By E. MacKinstry 
Publisher, Viking Press 
Price, $1.50 


This is the alphabet “as used by 
Merlin” and identifies each letter with 
the well known fairies of standard 
works. There are Ariel and Caliban 
from Shakespeare’s The Tempest, and 
Oberon, Titania, and Puck from his 
Midsummer -Night’s Dream, Undine 
from the work of De La Motte Fouque, 
and Kilmeny from James Hogg’s poem. 


It is supposed to be a Who’s Who of 
fairyland about the things young chil- 
dren should remember when they grow 
old enough to read the books. Each 
letter is illustrated by an elaborate full 
page drawing by Elizabeth MacKinstry 
who has also written a line of verse 
for each picture.—J. G. 
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and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 
For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
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the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well be borne in mind by 
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The following article, by Thomas 
Munro, Chairman of the Division of Art 
at Western Reserve University Grad- 
uate School and Curator of Education 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, which 


H. A. ELSBERG 
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dway atl 
appeared recently in Parnassus, seems A N T I Q U E ‘3 E xX 3 I Z: E S ara 1. = 
to us of such pertinence as to call for 


further emphasis. The criticism con- 
tained therein of American University 
art courses and graduate instruction 
should certainly be brought to the at- 
tention of all interested in this field, so 
important to the development of true 
culture. Mr. Munro’s suggestions of pos- 
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51 EAST 57rn STREET Fuller Building NEW YORK —Work of of 
sible lines of reform are also admirable, _ : ‘ist. me 
and deserving of serious consideration. 
We gladly offer space to discussion of » American | 
this subject: New waterco 
Marin, to Feb 

“The Princeton student,” says Mr. R. 


L. Duffus in The American Renais- 
sance, “does not learn ‘appreciation,’ 
for that, as Princeton looks at it, can- 
not be taught. ‘Appreciation’ is an ex- 
pression of something inside the appre- 
ciator, the result of such thought and 
experience as he may have undergone, 
the reflection of the kind of person he 
is. ... What can be taught is facts. Pic- 
tures, statues and cathedrals are facts.” 

I believe that this statement ex- 
presses the attitude of many, perhaps 
most, art departments in American col- 
leges at the present time. There is 
much to be said for such an attitude. 
“Art Appreciation” as usually taught 
has consisted of a mixture of sentimen- 
tal effusion with a few arbitrary, con- 
ventional standards of value laid down 
by the instructor. To teach appreciation 
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RARE WALNUT DRESSING TABLE EARLY AMERICAN, CIRCA 1750 


This interesting Spanish toe specimen is included in the sale of early Ameri- 

can antiques from the Benjamin Flayderman collection at the new Fifty-Sev- 

enth Street Auction Galleries, Inc., 41 East 57th Street, on January 25, 26 
and 27. 
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tory, and in the emphasis laid on cer- 
tain types of art. The emphasis now 
given to archaic Greek sculpture, for 
example; the ignoring of primitive 
Negro sculpture as mere ethnological 
data, not art, implies (right or wrong) 


ture art historians their training lacks 
a vital element. For the writing of sig- 
nificant art history in every generation 
is necessarily a process of revaluing the 
past, selecting and reorganizing data in 
the light of what seems most important 
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a sweepin timat f art values | 9 the present time, as well as of bring- _A. prooklyn Mut 
has meant teaching students how to ap- ce ety ft girs lal as gospel ing out the 1 eagyg of — art _ pr ps 3 Pay eons eget d A (S ) I, ae 
preciate what they should like and dis- of its functions, aesthetic and other- uai du Mont Blanc wiss cr of an 
like, how to respond emotionally to until the fashion changes. Examine al- wise, in the lives of people by whom : Q ; puce : 


most any piece of writing by an Ameri- 
can art professor. You will not read far 
before discovering, tucked away among 
technical terminology, words implying 
aesthetic worth or lack of it. This draw- 


works of art. There is little sound schol- 
arship or logical reasoning in such in- 
struction. In reaction from it, the uni- 
versities have wisely turned to scholar- 


jects, throug 
and for whom it was made. If art is not 


appraised intelligently, it will be ap- 
praised with dogmatic prejudice, and 
the duty of college art departments is 
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ly research, and especially to archaeol- rg vee ”. that is“ to see that it is appraised as intelli- ee Nor 
ogy, where there is abundant opportu- | “8 ns ot ens ; “9 ar a “oan SUuC-| cently as possible, H. Singer, J 
nity for constructive and verifiable | °°5S*™ : 8 statue is “well or- 


The present method of study fails to 
develop in students even the power of 
perceiving art, of using their eyes to 
grasp directly the whole organic struc- 
ture of a form. They are forced to 
memorize a host of names and dates, of 
iconographical symbolisms, of minute 
pecularities in the shape, materials and 


ganized”; that one shows “a distinct 
deterioration from the earlier style.” 
Such appraisals, often highly debatable 
and undefended, are woven inextricably 
into the texture of current historical 
argument in defense of theories of at- 
tribution and chronological sequence. 


work. They have tried to leave out the 
“subjective” factor of aesthetic value, 
and to confine themselves to factual 
problems in the history of art: Under 
the dominance of the archaeological ap- 
proach, college art instruction in this 
country has produced a large amount of 
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“facts,” as Mr. Duffus remarks, but : 
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They are made to scrutinize works of 


ors by Bern 
art minutely, even with microscope and 


There is nothing wrong in this inclu- 
sion of aesthetic judgments along with 


of archaeology as a whole. Neverthe- 
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less, I believe the time has come when 





































Cronyn & Le 
X-ray. But the aim of such observation ainti 
the archaeological approach should no | the study of art history. It is indispen- | j, not to attain a clear, organic percep- aintings b 
longer dominate the field of college art. | Sable in any attempt to come to grips | tion of the structure as a whole; it is 
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Good as it is, there are other good ap- 
proaches which should be pursued 
along with it. From the standpoint of 
liberal education, there are others of 
even greater value. It is time for 
archaeologists to cease claiming to 
teach the whole subject of “fine arts.” 
Instead, they should either call them- 


with the meaning and importance of 
art to human beings. What is to be de- 
plored is the fact that such judgments 
are made only incidentally and care- 
lessly, with a casual dogmatism tlat 
conceals and ignores debatable issues, 
confusing them with verifiable facts. 
What is to be desired is a more frank, 


rather to detect peculiar individual 
mannerisms, earmarks of technical 
construction, which may help to iden- 
tify the provenance of the object. The 
ever-growing mass of memorized in- 
formation and technical terminology 
comes like a screen between the stu- 
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graduate levels, at least, there should | taste. students lack the ability to visualize, (INC.] mS Prev, 
be a definite shift of emphasis tosome| From a standpoint of liberal educa-|to imagine, and to look at an object - 
of these other approaches. From an edu- 5 
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tion, this evasion of aesthetic issues | directly for what,it is. Verbal memory 
has an unfortunate result. Students are | has replaced and destroyed the power 
sent out into the world, their heads | of aesthetic perception. When such stu- 
crammed with technical information | dents write about art after graduation, 
about past art, yet poorly prepared for | the result is likely to be mainly a series 


cational standpoint the archaeological 
approach has several important limita- 
tions and weaknesses. These are not in- 
herent in the subject of archaeology as 
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In the first place, the present method | sire of students to debate aesthetic | of art. es 
is far from being wholly scientific and | values is brushed aside as “a matter of ‘ 


On the plea of exact scholarship, stu- 
dents are discouraged from making any 
broad, philosophical approach to art 
history. Their essays must specialize as 











objective. It contains a large admix- 
ture of aesthetic valuation, based on 
personal taste and conventional stand- 
ards, along with its apparently rigorous 


personal taste.” Their powers of criti- 
cal appraisal are thus repressed instead 
of being developed through the rational 
analysis, application and discussion of: 
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rmann Galleries, 50 East 57th Street— G 
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my of Arts and Letters, 
merica® Aca aeseth Street—Paintings and 


brestace DY George de Forest Brush, 


to May 1. 


Art Gallery, 118 West 18th 
merlean Feely American painting and 


craft wi ork. 


G 





dian Art Gallery, 850 Lexing- 
meriean Thie—-Watercolors by Oqwa Pi 
a San Ildefonso pottery. 


Group, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel J 


an : 
a Amerie sixteen representative Amer- 


a4 -k of 
RK Wore interes and recent work of four- 
aoe artist members, to February 10. 





n Place, 509 Madison Ave — 
p Amerrercolors, ‘oils and etchings by 
Marin to February 1. 


Wt) 


allery, 460 Park Avenue—Recent 
P ecul deme Allan Clark, January 23- 
ace ry 16; paintings, art for the g4ar- 
jen and furniture. 






arden G 








salleries, 42 West 57th Street— 
reer nee Fontainebleau exhibition, 
January 22-February 3. 


sallery, Towers Hotel, Brook!yn— 
ttemtbition 3 still life and flowers, to 


January 31 


sarelay, Inc., 186 East 57th Street 
pebette etique furniture, textiles, wall 
and objects of art, 


Becker, 520 Madison Avenue—Paint- 
ro by American artists. 


t Galleries, 576 Madison Avenue— 
Pereitives, old masters, period portraits. 


lyn Museum, Eastern Parkway— 
Pain Illustrated,” photographs from 
the London Times, to February 4; exhi- 
pition of ancient beads and related ob- 
jects, through January. 


mer Gallery, 65 East 57th Street— 
eo aintings by Leon Hartl, to February 10. 











s Buifa & Sons, 58 West 57th Street— 
guns’ Norwegian paintings by William 
H. Singer, Jr., N.A., to January 31. 


Calo Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings of American and foreign 
schools. 


Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 144 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by Stanislav Rembski, 
to February 10. 





Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue— 
Chinese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
Paintings by Alex Von Wuthenau, Jan- 
uary 22-February 3; oils and watercol- 
ors by Bernadine Custer, to January 27. 


Cronyn & Lowndes, Rockefeller Center— 
Paintings by Philipp, through February 
3. 





Delphic Studios, 9 East Si7th Street— 
Paintings by Sheva Ausubel, paintings 
by Arthur J. Schneider, to January 28. 


Demotte, Inc., 25 East 78th Street—Special 
exhibition of stained glass. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


Downtown Gallery, 118 West 18th Street— 
Paintings by Alexander Brook, begin- 
ning January 22, 


A. 8. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 


—Paintings by French Impressionist 
masters, 


Ehrich Galleries, 86 East 57th Street— 
Paintings in oil and watercolors and 
models of painted rooms by Stanley J. 
Rowland, January 22-February 10. Mrs. 
Ehrich—A_ new collection of antique 
English furniture and accessories. 





Highth St. Gallery, 61 West 8th Street— 
oe by A. F. Levinson, to Febru- 


Empire Galleries, Rockefeller Plaz 
a—Wa- 
tereolors by Mario Toppi. : 





~ Ferargil Galleries, 68 East 57th Street— 
; cent work by Bertram Hartman, Janu- 
ieee worees? 4; paintings by Albert 
W YORK , to January 21. 


The Fifteen Galle 
> ry, 87 West 57th Street— 
I ge exhibition of paintings by John 
. Downes, January 22-February 3. 


Fine Arts Building, 31 
Welly-thigl “anteal cxhinine ort 
tion of th 
NAW. PL & S., to January 28. “ 








French & Co., I 

Permanent est iinre East 57th Street— 
on of antique tapes- 

tries, textiles, furniture, works of sng 


y we Panelled rooms, 
allery of Living Art, 100 Washington 


Mare East—Permanent exhibition of 
progressive XXth century artists. 


Jan Gause 
4 East Ww 
leading iii - 58rd Street—Work by 


Goldseh mia 
t Galleries, 730 Fifth 
Old paintings ana works of daa ec 
















Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 East 57th 


Harlow, McDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue— 


Kelekian, 598 Madison Avenue—Persian 


Kennedy Galleries; 785 Fifth Avenue— 


Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th Street— 


King Hooper Mansion Galleries, Fuller 


Kleeman Thorman, 88 East 57th Street— 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 


The Art News 






Exhibitions in New York 


rand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor, 
Grand Central Terminal—Hundred fine 
prints of the year, selected by the Ameri- 
can Society of Etchers. 





MUNICH 


Briennerstrasse 12 
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New York Historteai Society, 4 W. 77th 
Street—Exhibition of American minia- 
tures and cabinet portraits, representing 
well known artists and subjects. 











































rand Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue 
Branch, Union Club Bldg.—Recent 
paintings by W. Elmer Schofield, N.A., 
to January 27. 


New York Public Library, Central Bldg.— 
Illuminated manu s from the Mor- 
gan collection, through February; draw- 
ings for prints, in Print Room, to March 
31; exhibition of illuminated mss, in the 
Spencer collection ; recent additions to the 
print collection (closed Sundays). 








































































Street—Paintings by Jacques Villon, 
to January 27. 


Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison Avenue— 
Second annual exhibition of American 
genre paintings depicting the pioneer pe- 
riod, until January 31. 


Prints by contemporary artists and old 
masters. 


acob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ics, Inc., 30 West 57th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- 
val and Renaissance. 


Frank Partridge, Inc., € West 56th Street 
—Fine old English furniture, porcelain 
and needlework. 


Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 485 Madison 
Avenue—Paintings by modern French 
and American artists. 


fudson Guild, 486 West 27th Street—-Met- 
ropolitan Museum’s traveling exhibition 
of Chinese and Japanese art, to January 


28. Raymond & Raymond, 40 East 49th Street 


A survey of the development of land- 
scape painting, to February 21. 


NEW YORK LUCERNE 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel The Lucerne Fine Art Co, 
Madison Ave. and 46th St. Haldenstrasse 12 


and Indian miniatures, the private col- 
lection of Dikran Kelekian. 






Rehn Galleries, 688 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
ings by Eugene Speicher. 






Currier and Ives prints. Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings by old and modern masters; 
sculpture. 

Lithographs and drawings by George 

Bellows; exhibition of prints. Rosenbach Co., 15-17 East Slst Street— 
Fragonard drawings illustrating La Fon- 
taine’s Contes and Ariosto’s Orlando Fu- 
rioso, and miniature drawings by Tur- 
ner ; textiles from Imperial Russia. 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN 
REY & CO., Inc. 


11 Bast 52nd Street . . . =. =. =. NBW YORK 


Bldg., 41 East 57th Street—Exhibition of 
early American furniture and decora- 
tions, including two portraits by John 
Singleton Copley of Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 


Schultheis Galleries, 142 Fulton Street— 
Hooper. 


Paintings and art objects. 


Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue— 
Marine paintings by B. Cory Kilvert, 
to February 3. 


Paintings, sculpture and etchings by 
American artists, during January. 


Scott & Fowles, Squibb Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Street—XVIIIth cen- 
tury English paintings and modern draw- 
ings. 


British champion animals in sculpture 
by Herbert Haseltine, to February 3; en- 
graved portraits, ‘Fair Women,” to Feb- 
ruary 10. 


WORKS of ART 


Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Inc., 
11 East 52nd Street—Exhibition of im- 
portant old French gold and silver plate, 
for the benefit of the French Hospital, 
organized by Jacques Helft of ‘‘Les Fils 
de Leon Helft.” 


Kraushaur Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Drawings by Denys Wortman for ‘“Met- 
ropolitan Movies,” to January 2’. 


Kuhne Galleries, 59 East 57th Street—Ex- 
hibition of modern art in the home: 
paintings, sculpture, lithographs, prints, 
modern rooms and furnishings. 


Jacques Seligmann Galleries, 8 East 5ist 
Street—Paintings by Max Band, to Jan- 
uary 31; fine paintings by old and mod- 
pg artists, rare tapestries and works 
of art. 


ARNOLD SELIGMANN & FILS 
eS SO aa ei 


DEmMorTTE 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by old masters. 


E. & A. Silberman Gallery, 82-84 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by old masters. 





Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue 
—Architecture by Emilio Terry, to Jan- 
uary 31. 

W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue—Four 
modern rooms designed by Lucien Rollin; 
aye renascent modern rooms by W. & J. 

oane. 


Lilienfeld Galleries, Ine., 21 East 57th 
Street—Old masters of six countries and 
six centuries. 


Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Paint- 
ings and drawings by Edy Legrand, to 
February 3. 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street—Hand 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


University Settlement, Eldridge and Riv- 
ington Streets—Arms, armor, textiles and 
costume dolls, 1492-1776 ; an exhibition of 
European Art, through February 18. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 
New paintings by Herbert Meyer; draw- 
ings by American artists; watercolors, 
drawings, etchings by Harrison Cady, 
January 24-February 6; paintings by Ed- 
na Reindel, to January 23. 


EXHIBITION OF 


ANTIQUE FRENCH STAINED GLASS 
From the XII to the XVI Century 


Valentine Gajlery of Modern Art, 69 East 
57th Street—Paintings by modern French 


Macy Galleries, Broadway at 34th Street— masters. 


Exhibiti by contemporary American 
ariluas te denen 31. » . Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street— 
’ XVIIIth century English furniture, 


Pierre Matisse Gallery, Fuller Bldg., 51| P0"celain, silver and panelled rooms. 


East 57th Street—Paintings by Joan 
Miro; paintings by Henri Matisse, open- 
ing January 23. 



















Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, Astor 
Place—American antique furniture at- 
tributed to Goddard, Townsend, Sey- 
mour, McIntire and others. 


réw-yORK HPARIS® 
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Metropolitan eget 730 Fifth Avenue— 
7 

Works of Rare Old Masters. Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, The 

Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and Street—Antique and objets d'art. 


Fifth Ave.—Fahnestock collection of 
laces and Blacque collection of textiles, 
through June 3; Three Hundred Years 
of Landscape Prints; display of XIXth 
century lace shawls, through April 1. 


Julius Weitzner, 122 East 57th Street— 
German and Italian primitives. 


Wells, 22 East 57th Street—Chinese art. 

Midtown Galleries, 559 Fifth Avenue— 
Group exhibition by members, to Janu- 
ary 31. 







Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenue— 
Sculpture of John B. Flannagan; prints 
by American and French artists. 


A. 8S. DREY 


OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS of ART 


680 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Mileh Galleries, 108 West 57th Street— 
American figure paintings, XIXth and 


Whitney Museum, 10 West Eighth Street— 
XXth century, to January 31. 


Acquisitions for the year 1933; self-por- 
traits of contemporary American artists, 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenue—j| to February 15. 


Austro-German moderns, to January 27. 

Wildenstein Galleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Portraits by Fritz Werner, January 25- 
February 8; two portraits by Bernard 
Boutet de Monvel, to January 27; paint- 
ings by Mrs. Irving T. Bush, to Janu- 
ary 24; paintings by old masters and 
rare French XVIIIth century sculpture, 
furniture and decorations. 


Morton Galleries, 180 West 57th Street— 
Paintings by Clarence Shearn, watercol- 
ors by Gregory D. Ivy, January 22-Feb- 
ruary 5; recent oils and watercolors by 
Frank Wallis, to January 22. 


















Museum of the City of New York, Fifth 
Avenue at 104th Street—Costumes worn 
at the Prince of Wales Ball, 1860; the 
History of Central Park, 1852-1933; Tal- 
ly-ho coach ; a Caleche of 1895; ‘“Vanish- 
ing New York,” photographs of frame 
houses on Manhattan Island in 1932. 









Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 
Chinese and Japanese art in all phases. 


Howard Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
—Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 
lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. 












METROPOLITAN Galleries 


Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 
FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 58rd St.— 
International Exhibition of Theater Art, 


Zhor ' 
to February 26. horowski Gallery, 460 Park Avenue— 


Paintings by modern French artists. 
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Alexander Brook = 
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Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors; Arms and Armor 
from the Age of Chivalry to the XIXth 
century ; The Design in Sculpture. Closed 
Mondays and holidays. 


New School for Social Research, 66 West 
12th. Street—Oils and watercolors by 
Louis Schanker, January 23-February 
13 ; wood cuts, wood blocks, etchings and 
lithographs by Clara Mahl, to January 
22; oils, watercolors and drawings by 
Kurt Roesch, to January 27. 





VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th St., New York 12 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 
SELECTED PAINTINGS 
BRAQUE, CEZANNE, DERAIN, RAOUL DUFY, LURCAT 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, 
DOUANIER ROUSSEAU 










113 WEST 13th ST. - NEW YORK 
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New Radio Program 
On “Art in America” 
To Start in February 


(Continued from page 3) 


ent and will be prepared with the co- 
operation of the Museum of Modern 
Art. 

A handbook which will serve as a 
guide to the lectures is being published 
by the University of Chicago Press and 
will be available at that Press and at all 
museums. The lectures will be broad- 
cast at eight o’clock, Eastern Standard 
Time, on Saturday evenings, through 
the courtesy of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, over Station WJZ on a 
coast-to-coast network. A schedule of 
the topics to be discussed in the first 
series of lectures follows: 


February 3—Painter Reporters of the New 
World: The adventures and discoveries 
of Captain John Smith, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Champlain and other explorers 
of the XVIth century as depicted by art- 
ist members of their expeditions. While 
most of the original paintings are lost 
a record of their work has been pre- 
served in the engravings that illustrate 
DeBry’s India Occidentalis, Champlain’s 
Voyages and other books printed in 
Europe. 


February 10—The Early Settlers and 
Their Homes: Life in the first settle- 
ments of Massachusetts, New Amster- 
dam and Virginia in the XVIIth cen- 
tury as reflected in architecture, furni- 
ture and the household arts. 


February 17—The First American Por- 
traits: The work of XVIIth and early 
XVIIIth century itinerant painters 
such as Jeremiah Dummer, Gustavus 
Hesselius, John Smibert, Robert Feke, 
Jeremiah Theus, John Woolaston, Jo- 
seph Blackburn and Robert Edge Pine. 


February 24—How They Lived in Colonial 
America: Architecture, furniture and 
the minor arts up to the Revolution, con- 
trasting life in the northern and south- 
ern colonies during the XVIIIth cen- 
tury. 


March 8—John Singleton Copley—Our 
First Eminent Painter: The life and 
works of Copley, from the time he es- 
tablished himself as a portraitist in 
Boston to his departure for England in 
1774. 


March 10—The Background of American 
Art: A survey of colonial art and its 
sources, 


March 17—An American Studio in Lon- 
don: The life and works of Benjamin 
West and of the young Americans who 
received their training in his school in 
London,—Mathew Pratt, Charles Will- 
son Peale, Fulton, Morse, Trumbull, 
Stuart, Washington, Allston and Rem- 
brandt Peale. 


March 24—Peale and His Museum: The 
life and works of Charles Willson Peale. 


March 31—Gilbert Stuart and the Wash- 
ington Portraits: The life and works of 
Gilbert Stuart. 


April 7—The Classic Arts of the Young 
Republic. 


April 14—Jefferson—Last of the Gentle- 
men Builders: Public architecture at 
the end of the XVIIIth century and the 
beginning of the XIXth, including the 
work of Bulifinch, Mills, Strickland, 
Hoban, Latrobe, Thornton and Thomas 
Jefferson, and covering the Roman and 
Greek revivals. 


April 21—The First American Sculptors: 
The history of American sculpture from 
the wood carvings of William Rush to 
the Italianate sculptures of Horatio 
Greenough and Hiram Powers and the 
American school which they established 
in Florence. 


April 28—Steamboat Gothic and Romanti- 
cism: Early XIXth century architec- 
ture, furniture and household arts cul- 
minating in the Gothic revival and the 
Romantic movement. Development of a 
new phase of American art in Middle 
West centering around the river steam- 
boat. 


May 5—The Hudson River School and its 
Heirs. ; 


May 12—One Hundred Years of Picture 
Collecting: A history of the Godwins, a 
fictitious American family, and their 
activities as collectors and art lovers, 
revealing the changes and developments 
in the taste of the public during the 
last century. 

May 19—Art and The Public: How to en- 
joy and appreciate exhibitions. A survey 


of the museum’s visitor in past and 
present. 


HAT-SHAPED HELMET WITH DOUBLE CREST 
LATE HALLSTATT PERIOD 
Included in the dispersal of the “Treasures of Carniola,” excavated by H. H. 
the late Duchess Paul Friedrich of Mecklenburg, which will be offered at the 
American-Anderson Galleries on the afternoon of January 26. 


BUFFALO 





AMERICAN ART IN 
RAINS DISPERSAL 
January exhibitions.at the Albright 


The Rains Auction Rooms place on| Art Gallery inclwtte the College Art As- 
exhibition tomorrow afternoon a collec-| sociation’s traveling exhibition of ori- 
tion of decorative oil paintings and an | ental rugs, a group of photographs by 
exceptional group of early American 


Ansel Adams and paintings and sculp- 
primitives to be sold next Wednesday 


evening, January 24th, at 8 o'clock. It ture by members of the “Patteran,” a 


is the property of a Philadelphia col-| "€W group of Buffalo artists. Fifty 
lector with a few additions from local| characteristic examples from all the 
private sources and contains many in-| more important..rug-weaving districts 
teresting examples of the French, Eng- 
lish, American and Dutch schools of 
the XVIIIth and XIXth century. 
American primitives are always in 
considerable demand; with their quaint 
colorings and naive execution they lend 
themselves adequately to certain dec: 
orative schemes. In the group on view 
at the Rains Gallery are many delight- 
ful specimens, which include portrait- 
ure and landscapes and scenic views. 
Among the latter is a painting of the 
Girard Avenue Bridge, Philadelphia, 
signed John Parker and made early in 
the 19th Century and a water color of 
the McClelland Hospital, Nicetown, 
Philadelphia, by John Richard of the 
same period. Both of these pictures 
should be of exceptional interest to 
collectors of Philadelphia items. Out- 
standing among the portraits is a large 
painting of a group of three children; 
and several individual children’s por- 
traits costumed in the quaint dress of 
the period are delightfully charming. 
A number of clipper ship water colors 
and paintings of whalers and other! ne month’s most important show in 
sailing vessels are the colorful paint- 
ings on glass and several finely execut- | °°°P® and interest is the Stowitts 
ed still life examples of unusual merit | Javanese exhibition, including paint- 
by H. Maurer and Raphael Peale. Peale} ings, theatrical drops, theatrical cloths, 


was noted particularly for his faithful- costumes and puppets. His collection 
ness of reproduction of fruits; his re- tJ h 

markable draughtsmanship and ren-| °f Javanese theatre sets is an excep- 
dering of his baskets of fruit have an | tional one including seventy-five pieces, 
almost incredible perfection. Several 
examples of needlepoint pictures and 
paintings on velvet round out the col- 
lection of primitives. 


in the East comprise the showing of 


rugs assembled by Dr. Rudolf Meyer 
Riefstahl from the collections of the 
Textile Museum in Washington and 
that of H. Michaelyan in New York. 
Dr. Riefstah] fectured at the Albright 
Art Gallery on January 12, using the 
examples in the exhibition as illustra- 
tions for his discussion of oriental rugs. 

Mr. Adams’ group of photographs 
cover a wide range of subjects and 
reveal a distinctly personal and subtle 
treatment of this art, while the third 
January show presents the work of 
twenty Buffalo artists, who have chosen 
a single subject—‘figures’—for inter- 
pretation. Among them are Anna 
Glenny Dunbar, Louisa Robins and An- 
thony Sisti, three of the artists who 
represented Buffalo in the Sixteen Cit- 
ies Show at the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York. 


SEATTLE 


taking in nearly every variety of cos- 
tume, puppets, and theatrical cloths 

Dar acne cle naviaetion of waiatings used. In connection with this exhibi- 
include examples by Thomas Moran, tion, Stowitts will speak in Meany Hall 
Sully, Blakelock, von Severdonck, Wil-| Thursday evening, February 8, at 8:30, 
liam M. Chase, Winslow Homer, Rem-| giving a lecture recital on Javanese 


brandt Peale, J. Francis Murphy and 

others in a wide selection of portraits, theatre, illustrating his introduction 
landscapes, interiors and other decora.| t© the theatre by a dance in costume. 
tive subjects. The collection will con-| The lecture will be sponsored jointly 


tinue to be on public view daily from| by the Seattle Art Museum and the 


agin to 6 P. M. until the evening of| nama Department of the University 


The bankrupt stock of Bague, Inc., is| Of Washington. 
now on exhibition at their showroom, Other exhibits during the month at 
25 West 54th Street, prior to its sale|the Museum include, Chinese Wood 


at auction on their premises Tuesday 
morning, January 28rd, at 11 o'clock, Block Prints from the collection of the 


by order of the U. S. District Court,| Pennsylvania Museum of Art which 
7th District of New York. represent a phase of Chinese art sel- 
It consists mainly of fine bronze and | dom encountered and of first im- 


crystal chandeliers, sconces and lamps; 
marble mantels, andirons and other|?°'t@nce. Walter Isaacs, head of the 
fireplace equipment of the fine quality Art Department of the University of 
that has always been associated with} Washington, will exhibit in the one- 
the Bague establishment. man show room. : 
The exhibition continues all day Mon-| “1s ¢ or the xth Pigs ay Mane 
day and Tuesday until the time of sale, P ° Se century, 
which will be conducted by Rains Auc-|from the Museum’s collection, com- 


tion Rooms. plete the month’s schedule: 


Monro Analyzes 
Art Instruction 
In Universities 


(Continued from page 20) 


subdivision in the field, such as a con- 
trast between two miniatures in a single 
tenth-century manuscript. They are 
told that only after years of such 
minute research can one venture to 
deal with broader questions, and that 
even then the true scholar will hesitate 


to do so. Meanwhile they acquire fixed 
habits of seeing no farther than their 
noses, so that the time for trying to 
understand main trends of cultural his- 
tory never arrives. 

Some amount of specialization is of 
course essential, not only for advanced 
scholars but for undergraduates. They 
should acquire, not merely glittering 
generalities, but some exact informa- 
tion and a habit of rigorous attention to 
detail when necessary. My objection to 
the present method is twofold: first, 
that there is too much specialization in 
proportion to the time spent on coérdi- 
nation of the details thus acquired; sec- 
ond, that the specialization is wrongly 
directed. It is directed too much along 
chronological, technological, local and 
nationalistic lines. The field of art is 
divided up, and research or essay prob- 
lems assigned, on the basis of centuries, 
countries, national schools, works and 
artists of a given time, place, and me- 
dium. Thus one man’s field is sixth- 
century Attic vase-painting; another’s 
is the Romanesque ivory-carving of 
northern France. The farther he goes 
in advanced work the more he is made 
to concentrate upon some narrower 
division, to the consequent neglect of 
others. Now it is quite possible (para- 
doxical as it sounds) to specialize in- 
tensively on general principles; for ex- 
ample, on some recurrent aesthetic 
quality or tendency such as flat decora- 
tive pattern in sculpture, mysticism, or 
the grotesque. Art history is sadly in 
need to light on the ways and the cir- 
cumstances in which such tendencies 
recur; but they cannot be studied thor- 
oughly without comparing examples 
from widely separate times, places, arts 
and media. 

Courses in philosophy, in aesthetics 
and in general history are sometimes 
relied on to provide the necessary co- 
6rdination in a student’s course of 
study. But as a rule they make little 
contact with the subject-matter of art 
history. Aesthetics as taught by a 
philosophy department today is usually 
an abstract, purely speculative sub- 
ject, a review of classical and current 
theories of the nature and supposed 
laws of art, with little if any reference 
to particular works of art, and certainly 
no direct, extensive study of a wide 
range of concrete examples. Ask of a 
student in fine arts whether he can get 
from his philosophy professor any en- 
lightenment on the relation of his field 
to the history of music and literature; 
any help in correlating wide ranges of 
historical data. The philosopher, who 
might traditionally be expected to offer 
such guidance, has in most cases suf- 
fered like his colleagues in other de- 
partments from the vice of over-special- 
ization. ... 


In the not distant future, I believe 
that a distinct department of Compara- 
tive Aesthetics will be considered a 
necessary part of every university and 
liberal college faculty. It will undertake 
the much-needed task of coérdinating 
detailed studies in all the arts; of com- 
paring and interpreting them in the 
light of cultural history and aesthetic 
theory. But I am here concerned, not 
so much with this broader task, as with 
the visual arts alone—the “fine arts,” 
as they are now inaccurately termed in 
college catalogues. ... 

For this: reason I would emphasize 
that the method proposed is a study of 
facts, quite as objective and scholarly 
in aim as the present archaeological ap- 
proach. The set of facts to be studied 
would however be differently chosen. 
In the subject-matter of college art, I 
would include the main outlines of 
archaeology and art history, with less 
emphasis on a few isolated details than 
at present. In place of the latter, I would 
add a study of the psychology of art. 

To teach the psychology of art means 
in a sense “teaching appreciation,” 
rather than excluding it as a purely 
personal matter. But it does not mean 
telling students how to appreciate, what 
to like and how to feel about art. It 
does mean studying what appreciation 
is, as a psychological process; how 
works of art are actually conceived and 
executed, not how they ought to be; 
how people perceive, like and dislike, 
worship, use and appraise works of art; 


how they resemble and how they dir 
from each other in these way, eR 
havior. These are “facts” quite a, 
as statues or cathedrals, and it jg on! 
in their light that the tangible artts 
take on human and historica) slew 
cance. ... af 

Read any textbook on genera} 
chology, and you will find little rep, 
ence to art or to aesthetic experiens, 
This is due partly but not wholly to the 
difficulty of investigating these latte 
phenomena. It is due partly to the ' . 
that psychologists have usually lacke4 
a knowledge of art, again because of o, 
over-specialized education. And parti 
it is due to the fact that the time mA 
not been ripe for such a developmen 
A necessary foundation has now been 
laid, in the shape of an unde: Standing 
of the broad outlines and simpler mani. 
festations of human behavior...., 

‘Hence the principles of px yChology 
must be applied in a tentative spirit 
and frequently revised. The study 
should include much open-minded 9}. 
servation of works of art ar of the 
ways in which people respon! to them 
As data for the latter, we have not only 
ourselves and our living couitempors. 
ries to observe and experin:-nt with 
bit the whole mass of critical, pio. 
graphical, historical and phi osophica) 
writing about art to collate, compare 
and analyze, in a purely descriptive 
spirit, without regard to whether it js 
true or false. From a psychological 
standpoint, such writings are facts jp 
themselves, phenomena of human be. 
havior, quite as objective and tangible 
as works of art. 

Should the college wait unt'! the pay. 
chology of art is more developed and 
established, before offering courses ip 
it? Ido not think so. It is a practice of 
American education, accepted and valu. 
able, to offer students not only perfect. 
ed knowledge but problems yet w. 
solved, and research in progress. Thus 
the student may learn to regard science 
and scholarship as active and growing, 
and the progress of research may bene. 
fit to no small extent from his question. 
ing and suggesting. The materials for 
making a start are available in any col- 
lege which possesses both an art anda 
psychology department, or an individ. 
ual teacher with both interests. It offers 
an open field for original work, anda 
means of heightening the interest of 
students in both subjects, through fac- 
ing squarely the problem of the mean- 
ing of art in human activity. 
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RESTAURANT : 


LARUE : 


480 PARK AVENUE, N. Y. 


(Private Entrance on 58th St.) 


“A Restaurant of Distinction, 
with that French Atmosphere, 
in the Heart of the Art District” 


PETER ANNOUNCES 
Dinner Dancing every night, in- 
cluding Sunday, 7:30 until closing. 

Luncheon as usual. 


Four o’clock COCKTAIL HOUR, 
dancing to 7 P. M. 


No cover charge at any time 


¥ Telephone VOlunteer 5-6374 ! 
* ‘ 


HOTEL 
DELMONICO 


CAFE and BAR 


Features 
Famous Delmonico Dishes 
Prepared by ; 
M. Nicholas Sabatini 
Chef of Old Delmonico’s 


* 
Luncheon $1.00 
Dinner with Cocktail $2.25 


Delmonico suites of 1, 2 and 3 
rooms offer distinctive, yet 1nex- 
pensive living accommodations, 
for a day, a month or a year. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO| 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 
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